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For the Companion. 
MISSY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Miss Hurlburt had wandered farther into the 
woods than was her habit, beruiled by the won- 
derful loveliness overhead, underfoot, all about 
her. It was an afternoon in’ carly October, but 
warm as June. The leaves were of a thousand 
brilliant hues, for one or two nights of keen 
frost, 1 week before, had seemed to set them on 
fire. There were boughs as scarlet as the burn- 
ing bush before which Moses wondered and 
worshipped. There were others of deep orange; 
and others, still, of variezated leaves, where the 
green lingered and was mixed with scarlet, and 
brown, and yellow, till some of them looked like 
patterns in a kaleidoscope. 

Underfoot was the delicate, fresh woodland 
moss. Sometimes pine needles made the path 
soft; and sometimes leaves, which had diced ear- 
lier than their mates, rustled under Miss Hurl- 
burt’s tread. Above, high over the flaming tree 
boughs, was the deep, lustrous, blue sky, with 
all its heavenly secrets. The air was full of that 
wonderful, radiant haze of autumn which makes 
the distance vague with beauty. And the tem- 
perature, as I said, was of June; so warm that 
Miss Hurlburt had taken off her hat, and let the 
searlet mantle fall from her shoulders. 

She, herself, had a painter been there to study 
the seene, would have been no unworthy wood 
nymph. Her figure was full, but not teo full 
for grace. Health and strength were in Vvory 
line of it: Her fine, abundant hair, like that of 
which Lowell wrote, “outwardly brown, but in- 
wardly golden,”” was brushed back from her loa, 
broad forehead, and coiled in a great heavy 
knot, from which a stray curl or two had escaped, 
at the back of her proud little head. 

She had great brown eyes, full of thought and 
feeling; cheeks, in which the rich, warm color 
glowed ; bright, full, half-parted lips. She carried 
herself with grace, regal though unstudied. She 
hever consciously remembered that she was 
Eleanor Hurlburt,—whose father owned the two 
great factories in the valley, and all the lands 
far and near, even these royal woods through 
which she walked,—but, unconsciously to her- 
self, the fact gave firmness and elasticity to her 
step, and self-possession to her air. 

She very seldom wandered alone so far away 
from home. The factory hands were a necesstiry 
part of the great wealth which surrounded Miss 
Hurlburt’s life with ease and luxury; but some 
of them might not be altogether pleasant to 
meet, in lonely places—so she usually was driven 
out in the elegant Victoria, with the spanking 
bays which were her father’s pride, by the dec- 
orous family coachman; or drove, herself, in 
her jaunty little pony phaeton, with her own 
man, all bands and buttons, seated in the rum- 
ble behind. = 








heen allowed to take possession of the cabin in 
the woods which her father owned. 

It was alittle house with two rooms, which 
had been built, long ago, as a lodge for hunters; 
but which had for several years stood vacant, 
being too far from the factories to be a conveni- 
ent residence for any of the hands. 

Miss Hurlburt went on a few steps farther, 
and saw the singer. It was a pretty picture. 
A little creature, who looked about five or six 
years old, sat in the door-way tending a battered 
doll. She was almost as brown as a gypsy, this 
small waif, but there was a singular grace about 
her. Her black hair hung in thick, short curls. 
She had great, bright, black eyes; lips as red as 
strawberries; and teeth as white as pearls. 

Miss Hurlburt moved on softly, so as not to 
disturb her; and the waif took up her doll, and 
talked to it wisely and soberly, after the man- 
ner of some mothers. 

“Now, Pinky, me love, I have singed you a 
sony. Now you must be good for a whole week 
of hours, or I sha’n’t sing to you, never no more. 
I mean any more, Pinky. Be very careful how 
you speak, always—no good ¢hildren ever go 
wrong in their talking.” 

By this time Miss Hurlburt had almost reached 
her side. 

“Does your child give you much trouble?” 
she said, in a tone friendly and inviting confi- 
dence. 

The mite shook her head, with all its black 
| curls. 
| “Pinky, me love? No; she only gives me 
| trouble when she is bad. She is good most 





But to-day it happened that she was walking. | always, unless it rains.” 


Isaid “it happened,” because we speak in that 
way before we think; thouch nothing is farther 
from my belief than that any thing ever happens 
in this world which God has made, and in which 
He never loses sight of the smallest or poorest 
thing. At any rate, Miss Hurlburt was walking, 
and she wandered on, until at last she heard a 
tender little voice singing a tender little song. 
It was so fine and clear, it might almost have 
been the carol of a bird, only birds ave not yet 


Jearned the English language, and this voice 


sang; : 
“Your brother has a falcon, 
Your sister has a flower; 
But what is left for manikin, 
Born within an hour? 


“T'll nurse = on my knee, my knec, 
My own little son; 

I'll rock you, rock you in my arms, 
My least little one.”’ 


Such & quaint little song, such a quaint little 
Woice!_ Miss Hurlburt wondered for a moment 


| ‘Ts she bad then?” 
| interest. 

| ‘Certain she is; who wouldn’t be? She has 
| to stay in the house, then; and she doesn’t like 
it. Would you? How can persons be good 
when they don’t have what they want?” 

By this time a nice, motherly-looking old 
English woman had heard the talk, and came 
forward to the door. 

“Missy,” she said, “always thinks Pinky is 
bad when she is bad, herself; and Missy * most 
always cross when it rains.” 

“What is your name?” Miss Hurlbut asked, 
bending to smooth the black curls. 

“Berenice Ashford,” the child answered, in a 
slow, painstaking manner, as if the words had 
been taught her with care; “but they don’t call 
me that—they call me ‘Missy.’”’ 


with an air of anxious 





“Is she your grandchild?” was the next 
| question, addressed to the elderly woman, who 
jhad set a chair near the door and asked the 


Who it could possibly be. Then she remembered | young lady to sit down. 


earing that, while she was away in the summer, 


“No, that she isn’t, and I would like much to 


an elderly English woman and a little girl had | find ont whose child she is. To be sure, I should 





MISSY. 





miss her more than a little, if I had to part with 





her; but, all the same, I shonld like to find her 


kindred. She belongs to geni.c i 
can’t do for her what ov to 
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him. He had sent me. 
penses, and she had taken passage 1n tue secunn 
cabin of a steamer. 

Among her fellow-passengers were Missy and 
her mother—the latter a beautiful young lady, 
Mrs. Smith said, but very pale and sad. She 
had complained sometimes of a keen and terrible 
pain in her heart; but she had made little con- 
versation with any One. When they were five 
days out, she had been found in the morning 
dead in her berth, with Missy sound asleep be- 
side her. 

There was no possible clew to her history. 
In her trunk, full of her own clothes and Missy’s, 
no scrap of handwriting, no address. The one 
or two books which were there, bore on their 
fly-leaves only the inscription “E. Forsyth.” 
She had taken passage as Mrs. Forsyth, but the 
captain knew nothing more about her. 

Mrs. Smith had somehow taken possession of 
Missy. She had played with the child and 
amused her a good deal before her mother died; 
and now the little creature clung to her as her 
only friend. 

There was something over a hundred dollars 
in the mother’s trunk, but as yet Mrs. Smith 
said she had not used it. When she reached 
New York, instead of being met by her son, an 
old neighbor came for her to the steamer, 
brought her the news of his death, and gave her 
the money—nearly a thousand dollars in all— 
which he had been saving to make the new 
home they were to have together comfortable. . 

It was an awful blow, and she clung to Missy, 
then, for it seemed as if the child was all she 
had left in the world. The captain said that he 
would advertise for the little one’s friends; but, 
meantime, he was evidently very glad to be 
relieved of the responsibility of her. 

“How happened you to come here?” Miss 
Hurlburt asked. 





“Thad always lived in the country, miss, and | 
I didn’t want to stay any longer than I could | 
help in New York; and my son had been mean- 
ing to bring me here. It seemed a little comfort 
to come, where I should have come with him. 
He had engaged with Mr. Hurlburt—the one 
who owns the big factories—to come here and 
see to the dyeing; and Mr. Hurlburt was so good 
as to give me this little house rent-free, for | 


‘awhile. By-and-by I want to vet something to | 


do. If 1 could be housekeeper, somewhere’ 


where I could keep Missy, or head-nurse, or 
something of that sort, it would suit me,—but 
there’s no hurry.” 

Mr. Hurlburt is my father,” the young lady 
said, when she had heard the story through. 
“We must see what can be done. Missy, should 
you like to live with me?” 

The child considered. Then she addressed her 
doll, inquiringly. 

“Pinky, me love, should you like to live with 
the lady? I guess she’s good. Would you go, 
if your mother went?’ Then she pretended to 
listen. ‘‘‘No, I thank you,’ Pinky says; ‘she 
couldn’t go without Grandma Smith.’ ” 

“Of course Pinky couldn’t,”” Miss Hurlburt 
said, laughing. ‘‘Well, then, I'll come again to 
see you, and bring Pinky’s new gown.” 

That evening, at dinner, Miss Hurlburt was 
radiant. She knew her father liked to sce her 
well-dressed, and she made a handsome toilet. 
She coaxed him into his very best humor, by all 
the arts only daughters of widowed fathers are 
wont to use; and then, when he was seated com- 
fortably before the open fire, which tempered the 
chill of the October evening, she unfolded her 
plan and her wishes. 

The beginning and the end were that she 
wanted Missy—she must have Missy—and the 
middle was that she couldn’t be so cruel as to 
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son a long time, but she hadn’t Known wuere to 
find her; and now here she was, really made to 
order, as it seemed. 

Of course she had her way. The world called 
Jonathan Hurlburt a stern man, but it was not 
often he could say “no” to his motherless daugh- 
ter. The very next day Miss Hurlburt went with 
her proposition to the little cabin in the wood; 
and before a week was over, Missy and Grand- 
ma Smith were duly in talled as members of the 
Hurlburt household. 

As for the business part of the experiment, 
Mrs. Smith proved worth her weight in gold, as 
they say. Before three months were over, Mr. 
Hurlburt discovered that she saved him five 
times her wages in money, and added immeas- 
urably to the household comfort,—indeed, he 
concluded that she was, as Eleanor had said, 
really made to order. 

As for Missy, with her quaint ways, her odd, 
old-fashioned speeches, and the little songs she 
sang, she was speedily the delight of the house- 
hold. She lost no whit of her affection for 
Grandma Smith, but it was Miss Hurlburt who 
was her idol. 

“Pinky, me love,” she used often to say to her 
faithful doll friend, ‘did you ever see any miss. 
so nice as our Miss Hurlburt? You had better 
not say you did, Pinky, me love; because then 
it would be me very sorrowful duty to whip you 
for telling lies.” 

Miss Hurlburt’s delight in her little waif was: 
unbounded, She dressed her up, like a child in 
a story-book. When she drove in her Victoria, 
Missy always sat beside her, gorgeous in velvet 
suit and soft ermine furs; and at home Missy 
was never far away. 


Before spring, another strange event took 
place. I will not say happened, for no chapter 
of accidents would ever have read so strangely. 
A young English manufacturer came over to 
America. Mr. Hurlburt had had, by letter, va- 
rious dealings with the firm which he represent- 
ed; and, on hearing of his arrival in New York, 


| wrote, begeing a visit of some Jength from him. 
| The young man, whose object in his American 


journey was partly business and partly pleasure, 
saw an opportunity to combin both in this vis- 
it, and accepted the invitation. 

He amused himself more or less with Miesy, 
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as did every one who came to the house; but he 
had been a member of the household for several 
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intervals to visit Missy, as he said. The result 
was that when he returned to England litude Mis- 


days before it occurred to him that she was not | sy had become ready to go with him, even at the 


Miss Ifurlburt’s young sister. Under this im- 
pression he remarked, one night,— 

“Tow curiously slight is the resemblance be- 
tween yourself and your little sister, Miss Hurl- 
burt!” 

“QO, Missy is not my sister,’”’ was the smiling 
answer. ‘She is treasure-trove, Mr. Goring.” 

And a little later, when Missy had danced 
away in search of Pinky, she told him the whole 
story. Ile listened with singularly intense in- 
terest. 


“And do you know her name?” he asked, at | 


last. 

“She says it is Berenice Ashford. You would 
laugh to hear the slow, painstaking way in which 
she pronounces it.” 

Mr. Goring had turned pale as she spoke. 

“Excuse me, Miss Hurlburt, but I truly be- 
lieve your Missy is my niece. My half-brother 
married against the wishes of his family, and I 
was the only one of them who ever made the ac- 
quaintance of his poor, pretty young wife. Even 
when he died, last year, the rest would not have 
any thing to do with her. She had a brother in 
America, and she wanted to come here, so I took 
passage for her in the Asia. She insisted on 
coming in the second cabin, because it was qui- 
eter, she said; but I think it was to save ex- 
pense, as well, Tom had left her nothing; and 
after the rest of the family had rejected her, I 
could see that it hurt her pride cruelly to let me 
help her. She should be all right, she said, when 
she reached her brother. She was to write me 
when she got there, but Ihave never heard a 
word. I confess that the hope to hear of her 
was one motive for my coming to this country.” 

“But she was Mrs. Forsyth,’”’? Miss Hurlburt 
said, in a curiously bewildered state of mind 

“Certainly; Forsyth was my brother’s name. 
Berenice Ashford is the child’s Christian name. 
It was the name of Tom’s mother and mine.” 

“But I wonder you did not know Missy at 
once.” 

“Of course to find her here was the very last 
thing I could have expected. Then I had not 
seen her for two or three years. I had commu- 
nicated with my sister-in-law chiefly by letter; 
and it was my man of business, and not myself, 
who put her on board the steamer.” 

“But her brother? Why has he never looked 
for his sister and her child?” 

Goring smiled. 

“You are bent on making me prove my title 
to Missy, as one does to stolen goods. I think 
Mrs. Forsyth must have gone on without writ- 
ing to him in what steamer she was coming, and 
he probably did not know my address. Nor do 
I think he had ever shown any especial interest 
in his sister. It was only her indomitable pride 
which made her so determined to go to him, 
when the family of her husband rejected her. 
Now, [ think, I have proved property, and I’m 
ready to pay the cost of advertising.” 

Just then Missy’s voice was heard in the hall, 
addressing a solemn exhortation to “Pinky, me 
love,”’ on the duty of never being greedy at ta- 
ble Miss Hurlburt called her in. 

“Missy,”’ 
name?” 


she said, “what was your papa’s 


“T never knew; did you ever know, Pinky, me 
love?) Mamma called him Tom.” 

“And did you ever hear mamma speak of Un- 
cle Richard?” Mr. Goring broke in, eagerly. 

“You do remember, Pinky, me love. It is 
wicked to look as if you didn’t. She said we 
couldn’t go to America and find Uncle John, if 
Unele Richard had not given us the money. J 
remember that, but Lhad ’most forgotten; so if 
you forgot, too, I shall not whip you, Pinky, me 
love.” 

“Lam your Uncle Richard,” the Englishman 
said, with entire calmness of manner and ges- 
ture, but with tears in his voice and his eves. 
Perhaps he expected the child to come at once to 
his arms; but she stood there, the same com- 
posed, self-poised littte mite as ever, 

“Your great uncle, Pinky, me love,” she an- 
nounced — manifesting an unexpectedly clear 
knowledge of degrees of kinship. “I think may- 
be we shall like him.” 

“And you will go with me back to England ?” 
he asked, eagerly; for the little creature’s like- 
ness to his dead brother stirred his heart. 

“Does she say I must?” Missy asked, shyly, 
looking at Miss Llurlburt, 

“T will never say you must, Missy.” 

“Then, please, Uncle Richard, Lam_ afraid go- 
ing inaship wouldn’t agree with Pinky; and 
we'd rather stay here, unless our Miss urlburt 
will go, too.” 

“Soh, soh!”’ and Mr. Goring smiled a quizzi- 
cal smile, “I see I have a heart to storm.” 

Whose heart he did not say. But he lingered 
some time in America, coming back at frequent 


” 


| risk of exposing “Pinky, me love,” to the perils 
}of the sea; and Miss Hurlburt, thinking she 
| needed something other than masculine over- 

sight, concluded to go with her and take care of 
| her, having first changed her own name to Mrs. 
| Goring. And they all said what a fortunate 
thing it was that Mrs. Smith was there to keep 


house. 
— 4 


For the Companion. 
HOW JOTHAM TOOK A JOKE. 

“Tlollo, old fellow! there you are, sureenough! 
We thought maybe somebody nearer home would 
offer you bigger pay, and you’d give us the slip!” 
cried a smart young farmer who was resting on 
the topmost rail of a fence. 

“Do tell!” exclaimed the man to whom he had 
shouted, and who was making his way up from 
the road in a long linen duster. He was as 
“ereen’”’ as uncut flax, and carried a bright lit- 
tle carpet-bag in his hand. 

“Do tell if your father believed that are stuff, 
after my hayin’ for him. seven year! No, sir! 
My word is about all I’ve got, and I’ll stick to 
that! Poor’s I be, I wouldn’t ’a’” vi’n him the 
slip for twenty dollars a day. The very night 
arter 'd agreed with him, a feller that’s got 
more land than brains come over and wanted me 
to cut forty acres of hay on sheers. But I didn’t 
even talk with him. I just told him I’d engaged 
for the season to hay at Holson. 

“<*But, says he, ‘this here’ll pay you double.’ 

“Says I, ‘I’m engaged,’ and that was an end 
on’t. While you’re true to me, I keep my bar- 
gain with you.” 

“You’re a fine fellow, Thummy,” replied the 
farmer’s son, “and Dick and I are right glad to 
have you here, for your company as well as your 
work. Hollo, Dick, here’s Jotham!’’ 

“How are you, old fellow? Seems to me you’re 
mightily dressed up! Has any good luck come 
to you since last summer?” 

“Wal, p’raps so,” cried Jotham Hatch, draw- 
ing his tall, fine figure up to its greatest height, 
while the fresh roses flew into his cheeks. 
“Somethin’ has come to me within a few weeks 
that hasn’t to no other man in New Hampshire. 
I’ve got married!” 

“Got married!’’ shouted the: boys, both in one 
voice; and then they made the hill behind the 
farm-house echo such peals of laughter. 

“But look here, Thummy, you don’t mean to 
say there’s no man in the State married but 
you?” cried Dick. 

“No, sir; but no man in New Hampshire, not 
even the Gov’nor, has had theluck I’vehed! I’m 
the only one on ’em oll that’s merried Loriny 
Norcross!” 

“Who's she?” 

“If you lived in eour town you wouldn’t hev 
to ask that question. She’s the best and the 
handsomest poor girl abeout; and she’s mighty 
’ristocratic, too, and holds her head up, I tell 
you! She never lived to no meaner place than 
the squire’s and Capt. Dole’s. They wanted her 
to the tavern, for she can go ahead like a locy- 
motive; but she wouldn’t budge, though they of- 
fered her five dollars a week! I tell you it takes 
sperit to get me off to hayin’ neow.” 

“You’re afraid somebody’l] run off with her 
while you’re gone, I suppose,”’ said Dick, wink- 
ing at his brother. 

“No, I haint, nuther; for if ‘somebody’ could 
ha’ done it, he’d ’a’ done it afore I got her! 
Sam’l Dracut, whose father keeps the tarvern, 
was besot to get her; and when she wouldn’t 
hear to him, the old man went and plead for 
him. But no; she wa’n’t merely after a home, 
for she was able to’arn one. ‘The fact is, L allers 
thought she was pretty as a pink, and as smart 
as a steel-trap, but I never thought she’d look at 
me! But when I heerd of Sam’l’s luck, thinks 
I ‘ll just try mine; she can’t take my head off!’ 

“So, one night arter meetin’ [ waiked up to her 
and went along to the squire’s, and she didn’t 
resint it a speck. So I went ag'in, and ag’in; 
and finally I says to her, says I, ‘Loriny, I don’t 
suppose it would be any use to ask you to be my 
wife, seein’ as I haint got no tavern to take 
you to,’”’ 

“*Tavern? says she. ‘Jotham, I should 
think you’d known me long enough to know 
that I wouldn’t eat bread earned by rumsellin’! 
If Sam’l Dracut owned the taown I wouldn’t 
havehim! LI want good principles, if I don’t get 
nothin’ else in a husband.’ 

“Well, boys—I hope I’ll be forgiven for’t—but 
what do you think I did—me that’s signed every 
temp’rance pledge in the county, and that once 
walked “leven miles to hear Gough lectur’ ?—I 
| throwed up my hat, and hurrahed three times 
for Dracut’s tavern; and I’m afeared that I 
blessed Sam’! for every glass o’ whiskey he’d 
ever sold! 





“Then says I, ‘Loriny, these two big brown 
hands is all I’ve got in the way of property; but 
they pay well, and they’re both your’n if you'll 
hev ’em!’ ; 
“Well, the upshot on’t was, that in abeout 
three weeks we went of a Sunday mornin’ over 
to the minister’s in a shay, and got marricd; and 
then we kept straight on, and rode over to see the 
Shakers dance, for a weddin’ trip. She had fifty 
dollars laid up, and I had a hundred. She spent 
hern to set up housekeepin’ with, and mine’s 
goin’ toward a bit of land bymeby. I tell you, 
boys, there’s nothin’ like hevin’ a home of your 
own! This is how I come to have this new 
duster.” 
The young farmers laughed, and led the way in 
to supper; and as soon as they were alone they 
began their old tricks and laid plans to get fun 
out of Jotham, whom they playfully called 
“Thummy.” 
Jotham had been at the Morris farm but a few 
days, working from daylight to sunset, when 
Dick returned from the post-office one evening, 
with a letter for him. ? 

When tea was over, he and his brother resorted 
to their customary perch on the fence, and, wild 
for some sport to break up the monotony of life, 
they whistled for Jotham to follow them. They 
knew his ignorance and his natural weakness, 
and knew just where to strike now in the newest 
and weakest spot. 

“Thummy,” said, Dick, ‘‘Here’s a letter for 
you!” 

“For me! That can’t be!” cried Jotham. 

“Yes; Mr. Jotham Hatch, Holson, N. H.” 

“Suppose she’s sick or dead?” asked Jotham, 
with a startled look. ‘‘You read it, for the 
taown didn’t do its duty by me in the way of 
learnin’ when I was left on its hands.” 

Dick showed him the written postmark, ‘“Dix- 
onville, N. H.,” and proceeded to read: 


Mr. Hatcu,— Since I married yo. I have 
repented it, and been very sorry { hadn’t tak- 
en Sam Dracut and been mistress of the tav- 
ern. I would have turned it into a temperance 
house. The truth is, I was sick and tired of be- 
ing poor, but I’m poorer now than I was before. 
I shall be glad to go back to my place again; and 
I hope you will keep all the things I bought, and 
not trouble me any more. I shall take my old 
name again, for everybody calls me a great fool, 
and says I didn’t get any thing but a name when 
I took you. Loriny Norcross. 


Jotham turned his back on his friends as if to 
hide his emotions; but in a moment he turned 
again, and, with a thunderstruck glance, asked,— 

“What would you do? That’s the work of 
some mean feller!” 

“Yd sue him!” cried Dick, bringing down his 
fist with an emphasis which must have hurt him, 
on to the rail he was sitting on. “Ill lend you 
themoney; and we'll all go down to young Squire 
Dally’s to-night.” 

“A thousand thanks to you!” cried Jotham, 
with a scowl of agony on his face. ‘‘Let’s go 
neow, right off; for there aint no time to lose!” 

And right off they went, as soon as Jotham 
could get himself into his wedding suit—the 
checked pants and the linen duster. 

There was little said on the way; Jotham’s 
heart, he said, “‘was too full for words.” The 
young fellows,fagging behind him, cayght sight 
of the pockets of the duster, which were so stuffed 
as to entirely destroy its artistic fit, and which 
went knocking about his legs, and interfering 
not a little with his locomotion. 

After a good two miles’ walk in the sultry air, 
the three stood before the squire’s house. His 
office being shut for the night, Jotham went into 
the neighboring store. 

“Come on, Thummy; what are you going into 
the store for?” asked Dick. 

“T’m goin’ to ask what time the stage gits 
along,” replied Jotham. 

“Why, you’re not going in it.” 

“AintI, though? I tell you what, I b’lieve in 
every man’s bein’ his own lawyer as fur as he 
can be; and my case aint too fur gone for me 
yet. Neow you run home like good boys, and 
mind your father, and cnt the hay! I said I’d 
be true to you as long’s you was true to me. 
You hevn’t culled me a bit! There aint no post- 
office to Dixonville! And my wife can’t write 
her own name—not if by so doin’ she could get 
a deed of the whole creation for’t.” 

“But you’re going back with us, Thummy,” 
Dick said. 

“Be I, though? Not if I knowit! Dixon’s 
hay-lot comes smack up ag’in my little heouse; 
and I’m goin’ straight home to cut it on sheers! 
You think I’m a fool, butI aint. Iwas a boy 
onct, but I’m aman now; and twice as much 
of a man as I was afore I married Loriny Nor- 
cross!”” 

“But your clothes and carpet-bag are all at 
our house,” suggested Dick, with a chopfallen 





air. 
“Don’t you believe it!’ cried Jotham, slapping 


the great pockets of his duster; “‘here’s the little 
carpet-bag, and here’s the overalls and farm 
frock! There comes the stage neow! I knew 
twas abeout time for’t, and that’s why I hurried 
you along the road so! Neowrun home, and 
git to bed arly, so’s to be up and cuttin’ hay by 
daybreak, for you can’t git no hélp now for love 
nor money!” 

No men ever took a two miles’ walk feeling 
meaner than did these two; and beside this, they 
did not know how to face their bristling, fidgerty 
father after having driven off the best mower 
within twenty miles, when the hay was all ready 
for the scythe. 

Who will say they did not merit their punish- 
ment. 





For the Companion. 
MY TRIAL TIME. 

By Alice Robbins. 
Turned out of house and home, and for steal- 
ing. 
“You can go back to your friends, Miss Lane; 
we could take the law on you, but we prefer not 
m_ 
Go back to my friends! I would as soon have 
died. Go back suspected of having stolen twenty- 
five paltry dollars!) Never! 
“JT will have my tnings sent to Sunny Side to- 
night,” I said, as calmly as I could speak. Sunny 
Side was a little tavern on the outskirts of the 
town. 

“Very well. Idare say you have money enough 
to vo there with,”’ was the cold reply, and Miss 
Susan looked at me, scrutinizingly. over her 
spectacles, till her sharp gray eyes seemed to 
to sting me. What was I to do? I had sub- 
mitted to be searched, I had wept and pleaded, 
I had protested and threatened. 

“Nobody but you has been in my room, Miss 
Lane, that you know as well as I do. [learn 
that you sent a post-office order away, exactly 
twenty-five dollars—the sum I lost.” 

“But, Miss Susan, I had been saving that for 
a year, asI told you before; it was to pay for the 
miniature of my dead father,” I said, indignantly. 

“Of course I know you have said that before, 
but the money is gone; you and you only 
knew where it was; you and you only have had 
access to my room. Iam very sorry to be com- 
pelled.to believe this of you, because I liked yeu 
so well and thought. we were going to get en 
together; but I really do believe you took that 
money, and you must go.” 

“I did not take your money, Miss Susan—I 
never touched adollar of it—but ofcourse itis out 
of my power to convince you. I can only look 
to my Heavenly Father for help, as I go out into 
the world almost penniless and nearly friend 
less.” 

My voice shook, and the tears would come 
like a torrent, but Miss Susan was not to be 
convineed, and I left her and went, God alone 
knows how sorrowfully, to my little room. 
Weeping all the time I packed up my few 
clothes and laid them in my little leather box— 
much too large for them, small as it was—and 
then putting on my well-worn hat and basque 
I prepared to leave the house. 

As I passed through the hall, Jackson, a fi- 
vorite nephew of Miss Susan’s, stood at the hat- 
rack, very fastidiously arranging his neck-tie, a 
little blue silk one that I had given him. 

“Are you going out, Miss Lane?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“Tam going away, Jackson; your aunt has 
sent me away without cause,” I said, indignant 
ly. “Inever took a thing that didn’t belong 
tome in my life. It’s cruel, it’s wicked!” and 
I had to press my lips together to keep the sobs 
back. “I wish you would find some one to take 
my trunk to Sunny Side, as I can’t get away 
from town till to-morrow night,” I added, afters 
momentary silence. 

“I will, Miss Lane; I think it’s very hard of 
Aunt Susan. Of course you didn’t take the 
money,” he added, with boyish earnestness, “n0 
more than I did. [’m so sorry, Miss Lane.” 

His sympathy quite unnerved me. I could 
not even thank him for it, and in a moment lit 
was gone. 

The trunk was taken, and I walked to the 
hotel through the burning sun, my brain on fire, 
my heart almost broken. Where should I go? 
Thad never been much in sympathy with my 
Aunt Dora, who had for many years giyen mes 
home. She looked upon me as a cold-natured, 
secretive girl, and treated me accordingly. 

My mother had long been dead; my fathet 
had diced within the past year, and I was still it 
mourning for him. I loved him dearly, becaus 
I had no one else to love, though I seldom sa¥ 
him, for he travelled for a commercial house and 
was nearly all the time from home. I had but 
few relatives heside Aunt Dora, and they we? 
all in distant States, so that I felt myself utterly 
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The “Sunny Side” was a little old-fashioned 
country hotel, situated on rising ground, with 
wide piazzas, long, narrow windows, and a gen- 
erous front door and hall. It was three o’clock 
when I started from Miss Susan’s house; I had 
been two hours on my way. 

How beautiful the view was from the top of the 
high steps! In all my wretchedness the sight 
gave me keen pleasure. For miles and miles 
the open country stretched away, the ground 
divided into fields, and meadows, and broad 
plateaus, with nestling cottages here and there, 
(happy homes, doubtless, while I stood looking 
a them, homeless,) with winding, ribbon-like 
yiwers of the richest blue, bordered with deepest 
ereen, and thousands of tiny, flowering bushes. 
When I turned away from the scene and en- 
countered the landlerd of Sunny Side, my heart 
sank withinme. <A broad-faced, vulgar-looking 
man, who seemed never to have known the 
meaning of human sympathy. 

“Could [ have a room for a night? O yes,”— 
that odious habit of repeating a question,—“two 
or three; the house was quite deserted now, 
always was in summer time;” and I felt as if he 
read the emptiness of my purse in my face. ‘He 
would show me a room,” so I had to follow him, 
unwillingly. He threw open the door of a hand- 
somely-furnished apartment on the second story. 

“This room is too large, too expensive,” I 
said, shrinking back; “I must have a smaller 
one.” é 

“Not at allexpensive, my dear miss, we charge 
Jess than the usual rate at this season. It is 
very reasonable, indeed.” 

I was trembling from head to foot at his au- 
dacity in calling me “dear miss,”’ with that hor- 
rid smile; so, anxious to be rid of him at any 
price, I took the room. 

I shall never forget with what emotions I 
sat down at the window, my eyes filled with 
tears, and that indescribable feeling of grief and 
rage mingled, that seemed to choke me with 
every breath. Suspected, nay, sent away in dis- 
grace as a thief, unable to give any better reason 
for returning to my unlovely aunt,—for I could 
not invent a falsehood,—what could I say or do? 

Itook out my pocket-book, it contained just 
five dollars; suppose the landlord should charge 
me that sum for that night and the following 
day? It would cost nearly two to return to my 
home. I grew desperate as I thought. The 
bellrang for tea. I determined not to eat any- 
thing, and when the trim maid came and knocked 
at my door, I told her that I did not feel well 
enough to take any food; but back she came 
with a tray of tea and crackers, daintily served 
on the whitest of linen napkins. What did all 
this attention mean? It perplexed and troubled 
me. 

Ihad not then learned how to look to the true 
source for comfort. My heart rebelled against 
every trial, and was very hard and bitter. I felt 
singled out for trouble and shame; insulted, 
outraged, and thinking over my wrongs only 
increased the morbidness of my spirit, until at 
last my feelings were wrought to frenzy. I 
walked the floor like a maniac. I prayed for 
death. I accused Providence. 

At last I went to my trunk, and opened it with 
hot, trembling hands. Down in the lining was 
atiny vial of laudanum, which I used sometimes 
for a neuralgic affection. My brain was in a 
confused, feverish state, my nervés were relaxed, 
and yet I was conscious that a great wickedness 
was in my thoughts. I took up the vial and 
held it to the light; it was more than half full, 
enough there to produce the dreamless sleep that 
at that moment I coveted. 

Just then the little maid knocked at my door, 
bringing a candle. She gazed in a strange way 
at my burning face, and I looked at her, envy- 
ing the placid, unmeaning countenance. For 
one moment I wondered if it might be possible 
for me to obtain a like situation, but that was 
impracticable in a town like this, where the air 
Was always thick with gossip. To-morrow, per- 
haps, every idler would know that I had been 
dismissed from Miss Susan’s house for stealing. 
How my temples throbbed! I could not think of 
testing for a moment. Back and forth I went, 
till the little vial grew hot in my hand, and my 
beating pulses fairly shook me from head to 
foot. 

Thad not lighted my candle, for the moon was 
coming up, and the soft lustre of its shining 
soothed me as nothing else could. The fierce- 
hess of my mood melted away. My grasp upon 
the vial grew less tense, but my purpose was not 
altered. I had made up my mi.d never to see 
another morning. It seems awful, as I think of 
‘tnow—that rash desire to fly from the troubles 
that encompass us—to fly from them to what? 

only knoweth. 

The tall, old clock in the hall struck nine. I 
Sat at the window looking out on the glory of 
the moon-lighted scene, thinking over the past, 





my loneliness and apparent desertion, when all 
at once there came over me such a horror, such 
a blackness of darkness, that I started to my 
feet, and with that motion my hand loosened its 
grasp and the bottle fell from my nerveless 
fingers on to the ground below. 

It was of no use to search for it among the 
shadows,—there were loose stones lying amidst 
the grass,—the fragile thing was doubtless bro- 
ken in pieces. 

I believe that incident brought me to my 
senses. Then I saw how terrible was the deed I 
had contemplated. Then I asked God to save 
me from myself, to guide my footsteps, to for- 
give my presumption and wickedness. My 
troubles seemed to roll off from me. I went to 
bed, and soon fell asleep, nor did I waken till 
the morning. 

Every attention was shown me, more as if I 
had been a favored euest than a transient vis- 
itor. After breakfast I sat down patiently with 
abook. Matters seemed to be cleared for me 
that were dark before. I felt as if my aunt would 
believe me, as if something would happen even 
to convince Miss Susan that I was not the mis- 
erable criminal she thought me. 

It was perhaps ten o’clock when a carriage 
drove up to the door, I could see it from my 
window. I Gould see Jackson looking out, his 
eap in his hand, his handsome face glowing— 
Miss Susan, more anxious, but with that terrible 
gloom of distrust quite gone. 

I sprang to my feet, and then sank back again. 
It was not my place to meet them half-way, 
for something told me that my innocence was 
proved. 

Sure enough, there came a knock at the door, 
then a gleeful, boyish “hurrah,” then an inter- 
view that quite broke Miss Susan down. Jack- 
son took great credit to himself. He had found 
it out. 

“To think,” exclaimed Miss Susan, “that old 
Andrew, who has been in my employment 
almost twenty years, should have done such a 
wicked thing! Jackson found it in the loft, the 
whole sum, in an old dilapidated pocket-book, 
and poor Andrew confessed the theft. He went 
into the house when all were away but you, and 
you were in your room up stairs—forgive me, 
iny dear, for not believing your simple statement 
—and seeing the money, in an evil moment he 
stole it.”’ 

Of course nothing was too good for me now. 
I was driven back in the carriage, and Miss 
Susan could not sufficiently show her sense of 
the wrong she had done me. 

I found out afterwards the reason of the 
landlord’s attention. Miss Susan had kindly 
sent word to him that I was to pay nothing for 
my entertainment. there—that it was to be 
placed to her account. So the landlord of Sun- 
ny Side looks now nothing more nor less than a 
fat, good-natured Dutchman, as he is. 


———+or_—__ 
For the Companion. 


MY ADVENTURES IN AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE. 
In Five CuHaprers.—CnHap. V. 


And so I had, without intending to do it, probably 
killed Apollyon. To be sure, it was in self-defence, 
but that did not alter the fact of his death at my 
hand. 

Lam not ashamed to say that my conscience troubled 
me—for although he would certainly have killed me 
if I had not prevented it by the blow I gave, yet the 
feeling of contrition at the fatal deed would assert 
itself—and the question, ‘‘Had I the right to kill him 
even in self-defence?’’ was obtrusive enough to dis- 
turb me. I doubt whether God ordinarily allows 
the conscience to be entirely at peace after a man has 
taken—even in self-defence—the life of a fellow-man. 

Well, it was yet early dawn when I left Apollyon 
lying senseless among the bushes. Fearing pursuit 
—for the explosion of the gun I thought would rouse 
the Indians in the village—I ran through the thick 
fir woods, with aspeed worthy the fleetest Indian 
runner. 

I took a southward course, at a distance not more 
than a mile from the shore. There were no indica- 
tions that I was followed. Keeping on as rapidly as 
possible, I did not stop to rest until early in the af- 
ternoon. Then I halted upon the bank of a little 
stream, and picked salmon berries to appease my 
hunger. 9 

I was so tired that, after eating sufficient to satisfy 
the craving for food, I crept under the bushes, and 
slept soundly for some hours. When I awoke it was 
not yet dark. The moon was just beginning to ap- 
pear above the trees. I picked a few more berries, 
and was eating them when I heard sounds that star- 
tled me. They soon became more distinct, and were 
evidently caused by some person or animal, who 
was forcing a path through the bushes. 

Ina moment I attempted to drop to the ground, 
out of sight. But it was too late. I had been seen. 
An Indian woman came in sight with a basket of ber- 
ries onherback. She saw me and stopped abruptly. 
In asecond another woman appeared. Both stood 
motionless in attitudes of astonishment, with their 





in the fading twilight whether I was real flesh and 
blood, or a tomanwo—ghost. 

I recognized the foremost woman as the half- 
breed, and in my sudden relief from fright, greeted 
them with a shout and a burst of laughter. 

They were evidently as much relieved as I was, 
and at once inquired,— 

“Where you come from?” 

I replied, Yankee fashion, by asking whether they 
were alone, or whether any of the male Indians were 
with them. 

AsI have said before, the women of the village 
had been sent into the woods, because of the ex- 
pected attack of the Hashquaht tribe, so that they 
might be out of danger. 

They replied that they were camped in a little 
brush hut, a short distance away. Nobedy was with 
them but women and children. With womanly 
acuteness, they saw the half-dubious expression of 
my face, and said, ‘‘All of them,” koneway tillicum 
copa mika—‘‘all of them friends to you.” 

In return I told them all of the circumstances of 
my leaving the village that I cared to tell, but omit- 
ted any mention of my fight with Apollyon and its 
result. There was no use of denying that I was try- 
ing toescape. They knew it instinctively. All the 
reply they made was an exclamation of astonishment 
—‘‘Etsina!” After my story was told, they said,— 

“Come tocamp. Get muckamuck—food.” 

The kindly expression of the poor half-breed girl’s 
face indicated that 1 had nothing to fear. 

As we approached the camp the smoke from the 
hut was curling among the trees. The women ab- 
ruptly stopped, and bade me do the same. They 
wished to go to the encampment alone. I was told 
to come after them. They were afraid the other wo- 
men would accuse them of helping me to escape. 

So I waited in the woods for half an hour, prowl- 
ing around the camp, making sure it was occu- 
pied only by females, and then entered it. My two 
friends, whom I had left thirty minutes before, were 
as demonstrative in their expressions of astonish- 
ment at seeing me, as were the other women of the 
village, and asked quite as many questions. 

Nothing could have shown me Indian guile and du- 
plicity more thoroughly than their conduct. It made 
me uneasy. I felt that treachery was a part of their 
natures. And yet I was almost ashamed to have so 
low an opinion of them while they were pressing 
food upon me. They were jocular, kind, and really 
unselfish, now that they saw my need. They gave 
me roasted trout, that they had caught with grass- 
hoppers in a little lake not far away, and berries, and 
gamass—the bulb of a blue lily that they gather and 
eat. 

Pretty soon one of them looked at my rifle. They 
all of them remembered that it had been stolen from 
me, and that I had made a great hubbub in the vil- 
lage about its loss. Yet they had not referred to it. 
The fire was burning bright, and the weapon was ly- 
ing over my knee, with the brass-hilted butt fully 
exposed to the light. 

I noticed that the woman exchanged glances with 
one or two of the other women who sat near her. 
Then one of them said,— 

“O, you killed deer! Look at blood on your gun!” 

1 examined it, and was troubled at seeing what I 
had not noticed before—blood and hair on the brass 
butt. 

I evaded the remark, and then 
turned to something else. 

Then the half-breed girl whispered in my ear, “Did 
you kill him?” 

1 saw that the secret was out. The best way 
seemed to be to tell the whole story and brave the 
consequences, 

I found I might as well have told it before, for the 
moment they saw the riflein my hands, and knew 
that 1 was trying to escape, they took it for granted. 

I was horror-stricken to see how calmly these wom- 
en heard the story of the death of one whom they had 
been familiar with from childhood. Absolutely they 
did not seem to care any thing about it, unless, per- 
haps, they seemed a little more deferential in their 
manner toward me. 

No feeling of sympathy for the dead man, or of 
horror at me, his slayer, seemed to enter their souls. 
They were hardened to such bloody deeds. ‘The qual- 
ities of heart that distinguish men from the brutes 
had never been developed in them. Their natures 
had been degraded and brutalized. 

Of course I could not feel confidence in their ap- 
parent friendship. There might be treachery be- 
hind it. The woods were truer friends. So I boldly 
said that I must start on my way south. The full 
moon was shining brightly, shedding its light over the 
whole forest. They pressed upon me food, but I did 
not care to diminish their rather scanty supply. In 
reply to my inquiry as to how far the Hashquaht vil- 
lage was from their camp, they said, ‘‘Not far, not 
far.”’ 

Keeping the sea on my right hand asa guide, I 
plodded on through the woods by the moonlight 
that shone through the branches. But I was nerv- 
ous and excited. Every trifle alarmed me, The 
hooting of an owl made me start as if an Indian had 
sprung upon me. After I had travelled for an hour, 
in a south-west direction, I sat down to rest. I was 
so wearied that, quite against my will, I soon dropped 
asleep, and it was daylight when I awoke. 


attention was 


Hurrying on at greater speed than I was able to do | 


in the darkness, I soon reached the sea. I cautiously 
approached the coast from the shelter of the forest. 
It was fortunate that I did so, for as I reached the 
edge of the woods something struck my ear that 
made me sink down among the thick fir scrub. 
Plash! plash! There was no mistaking it. It was 
the steady dip of paddles into the still, glassy water. 
So still was it that I could hear the water rippling 


fingers on their lips. They were evidently uncertain | against the bows of the canoes, 





Cautiously peering out, I saw asight that made 
the perspiration start from my forehead. There they 
were. I could count them—one, two, three, five, 
nine, large war-canoes, filled with savages, paddling 
into the little bay I was cverlooking. 

What could be their object? One after another, 
they ground their canoes upon the beach. I could 
see their hideous black war-paint as they whispered 
together on the shore. Finally, one savage drew out 
a knife and made a plan of something on the smooth, 
wet sand. Then he pointed here and there, and re- 
peated certain names. I knew some of them. They 
were names of the heads of families in the lodges in 
the Muchlaht village from which I had escaped. The 
savage evidently knew the village well. He had 
drawn a rude plan of it, and they were Hashquaht 
warriors arranging their mode of attack to revenge 
the slaughter of their fishing-village. 

I had seen enough, and creeping away for some 
distance, I then arose and hurried on toward the 
south. I was both hungry and weary when at noon 
I stopped to search among the rocks for shell-fish. 
The search was vain, The rocks were bare. Just as 
I was giving up the search in despair, to my immense 
joy Llighted on quite a patch of ‘‘abelones,” or ear 
shells. They were the Haliotis nutkaensis of zoolo- 
gists, I suppose; but I was too hungry to think of 
their identification. 

Epicures will not sympathize with me when I say 
that I was never more overjoyed at any e®ent of my 
life. Careless of Indians or of any thing else, I kin- 
dled a fire on the beach, and cooked my shell-fish 
Indian fashion. 

After my fire had burned for some time I scattered 
the embers, and laid the mollusks carefully on the 
hot stones beneath. Then I ran to the beach, and, 
filling my hat with water, threw it upon the heap. 
Instantly covering them with my coat, to keep the 
steam in, it was but a moment or two before they 
were nicely steamed, cooked, and ready to cat. Ina 
less urgent mood, IL should probably have confessed 
that they were tough as leather, and not cooked after 
the most approved method; but I have eaten dinners 
at some of the most famous restaurants in the world, 
and I do not remember ever to have eaten any thing 
with such a delightful relish, or that I enjoyed a 
thousandth part as well. 

Invigorated by my meal, I trudged briskly on 
toward the south, and at night slept among the moss. 
The next morning I had not travelled far when I was 
stopped by a deep, narrow inlet of the sea, 

I was just chafing under the annoyance of the long 
detour IL should have, when IT saw a canoe lying on 
the shore just below the spot whereI stood. I rushed 
to it, and, as I was examining it, an old Indian and 
a woman came out of the woods. They had been 
looking at their martin traps, and their salmon weir 
on alittle creek. They were both old and almost 
stupid. After the first hasty start they expressed no 
surprise at seeing me. 

They could speak no Chinook, but I had picked up 
enough of their language to make myselfunderstood, 
They were Hashquahts, they said, but they had little 
or no curiosity to learn where I had come from. As 
they ferried me across the inlet, sitting on my haunch- 
es in their wet, leaky canoe, the old woman merely 
asked if I had come wiklyt unnahhissiyah (far). 

“Yes, I had come siyah,” I replied, waving my 
hand toward the north, “‘and was going to see my 
friends at the Hashquahts (great house).”’ 

She merely nodded her head. At their mat lodge, 
on the opposite shore, the old couple feasted me with 
boiled salmon, trout and gamass, until I cried 
enough! Their only expression of emotion of any 
kind was when I presented them with my silk neck- 
tie and two charges of powder and ball. 

I tried to persuade them to take me in their canoe 
a little distance on my way. They only cried ‘“ Wik- 
lyt ! wiklyt!”’—no! no!—and made a gesture across 
the throat, as if their heads might be cut off. 

As for the Hashquaht village, they could only tell 
me it was seyah, seyah,—far, far. So I again took 
up my weary travel. 

For three days I plodded on. I could find no ber- 
ries, neither were there shell-fish among the rocks. 
Then came on an attack of dysentery, and, weak and 
dispirited, I several times laid down in despair, al- 
most hoping for death. 

It was after one of these desponding moods, when 
I had been lying upon moss, in the dusky twilight, 
under the shelter of a high rock, that I saw a light 
not half a mile in the distance, seemingly among the 
trees! 

Could it be the rising moon? No. It must bea 
camp-fire. If so, of Indians? I rose and hurried, as 
fast as my weakness would allow, toward it. In- 
stinctively I looked at my pistol, and recapped my 
rifle. Under the shadow of the trees 1 crept, in a 
tremor of excitement, within two hundred yards of 
the fire. It was certainly a white man’s fire. The 
Indian would never make cuch a pile. He is too lazy 
and too wise to build one so large that he cannot 
get near it for heat. 

On tiptoe I approached. By the light of the fire 1 
could see a Rembran t-like group—one, two, three, 
four, and surely there was a fifth tending the side of 
a deer that was roasting by the fire. 

Approaching still nearer, I couid hear their voices, 
and even scan their faces as the light of the flames 
played upon them, They spoke. It was in English. 
Llistened. What! Could it be? I heard my own 
name. The voice was familiar. Yes, it was old 
Parlevoo. 

I would have rushed forward, but prudence re- 
strained me. Western men, when alarmed, are apt to 
shoot by way of precaution, and I knew my old com- 
panions were as ready with their rifles as the wiliest 
backwoodsman could possibly be. 

But in my weak state the excitement was too great 
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for me. I felt myself fainting, and, giving a faint 
scream, I grasped the tree against which I was resting. 

I could see the men start from the fire in alarm; 
then the objects swam before my eyes, and all was 
blank. 

When I came to consciousness I was lying along- 
side the fire, while old Parlevoo and Sol were dash- 
ing waterin my face. Within the next two hours, 
in the intervals of eating and tea-drinking, they told 
their story and I mine. It seems they had waited in 
camp for me for two days, searching in its vicinity 
and firing their guns, but, as the reader knows, with- 
out avail. They then put their furs and all their 
heavier baggage in the canoe and sent them to Vic- 
toria under the care of the Indians, while they, lightly 
equipped, took their journey for the west coast. 

They had become entangled in the mountains, lost 
their way, and were almost in despair of ever reach- 
ing the coast. Finally, two days before I had fallen 
in with them, they had reached the sea here, and 
were waiting to recruit themselves before going in 
search of an Indian village. 

We stayed in camp all the next day, and then by 
easy marches moved on. In two days wecame to the 
Hashquaht village, and were received with the re- 
spect due to six armed white men. In a day or two 
the war expedition sent to the Muchlaht village 
returned victorious, with much plunder and many 
heads. e 

They had one prisoner! Who do you think it was? 
He had a black eye and a contused forehead, but 
there was no difficulty in recognizing him as my old 
enemy, Apollyon. 

He seemed stupefied fora moment at seeing me; 
but, true to his instincts, now that he was in trouble 
he began to ‘‘toady me,’ and even had the impudence 
to wish me to buy him. More than this, he had the 
sublime impudence to present my papers and ask for 
payment. 

We soon obtained a large canoe, and, with com- 
paratively few adventures, reached civilization in the 
course of a few days. 





—— +o 
VISIT TO THE REFORM SCHOOL. 


One day, last week, I found myself on board 
the city steamer Henry Morrison, on my way to 
visit the Reform School on Deer Island, in Bos- 
ton Harbor. It was a mild, winter day, partly 
overcast, with rifts of sunlight in the patches of 
steel-blue sky. 

While I was standing upon the deck, and 
looking at the floating ice on the harbor as it 
glistened in the noon-day sun, several police- 
men and quite a number of hard-looking lads 
gathered upon the wharf, as if expecting an 
arrival. Presently several close, padlocked 
carriages marked ‘‘City of Boston” were driven 
down to the pier. 

The “City of Boston” is a public conveyance, 
and as a ride in it, with the officious attentions 
of the police, is not generally held to be compli- 
mentary, I walked forward to see who the new 
comers were. 





“Stand back, gentlemen,” said an officer, 
“stand back till we get these prisoners on board, 
so that we may sce who they are, and not get 
the crowd mixed.”’ 

This seemed a doubtful compliment to the 
“gentlemen,” and as they had no wish to get 
“mixed up” with the people whom the officers 
were so politely assisting out of the carriages, 
they stepped back, leaving so broad a dividing 
line as to preclude the possibility of any mistake. 

This scene at the start, however, was a sad 
one. Nearly forty prisoners, most of them young, 
and nearly half of them girls and young women, 
were conducted on board of the boat. The day 
was Monday, and most of these prisoners had 
heen arrested for drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct on the previous Sabbath. We could hardly 
helieve that such a scene as this could be wit- 
nessed on any single day in the orderly city of 
Boston. 

The prisoners were 2 motley company. The 
hoeys seemed to be Americans, and the young 
men, forthe most part, foreigners. They were 


all sober, now, and their conduct was such as 
befitted their humiliating situation. 

As they stepped from the vehicles, and became 
conscious that the people on the wharf and the 
boat were looking at them, they hung their 


heads, and with averted looks and downcast | 
eyes were conducted below deck. 
“Good-by, Harry,” said a middle-aged woman, | 
as one of the boys passed her on the wharf. 
The tears were rolling down her cheeks, and | 
the head of the boy dropped lower. 
“Good-by, mother.” 





The boy did not look up. He was ashamed to 
meet the face of his own mother. 

The behavior of the girls was wholly different 
from that of the boys and men. Girls less sel- 
dom lose their self-respect than boys, but it is 
said that when they do fall into evil ways they 
are far more brazen and reckless. 

The female prisoners, for the most part, came 
on board laughing, or giving themselves airs, 
as though the whole thing were a joke, or they 
were wholly indifferent to public opinion. Not 
even the youngest of them scemed at all affected 
by the disgrace of her situation, and not one of 
them shed a tear. 

I was informed that many of these girls had 
hefore been sentenced to the Island, and that 
one of them, in particular, had been committed 
to the Reform School twenty-nine times, and to 
the House of Industry 2 number of times. 

It seems as though such cases were a sort of 
moral insanity. 

After the prisoners came on board, the boat 
left the wharf for the Island. By my side sat 
an old lady who was going to the alms-house. 
She was neatly dressed, her face bore the lines 
of disappointment and sorrow, and she was bit- 
terly weeping. Of course she alone knew what 
caused the tears to flow, but they evidently wert 
associated with her dismal prospects in life and 
her hard lot. Occasionally some particular 
thought seemed to be more painful than the 
others, and her tears broke out afresh as often 
as it came to her mind. She looked like one 
who had struggled against poverty and the alms- 
house, but was now prostrated, broken and 
hopeless. 

‘Have you any children?” asked an officer. 

“Yes, but they are all scattered. I don’t 
know where they are. I used to live with Noel, 
my youngest boy, and he was good to his mother 
till he took to bad ways.” 

At these words her grief broke out anew. She 
buried her face in her bundle, and tried to sup- 
press an audible burst of anguish. And in this 
way the poor, friendless, deserted mother, robbed 
hy vice even of her youngest boy, always a 
mother’s darling, continued her broken-hearted 
way to the home of the friendless. 

Arrived at the Island, the prisoners were taken 
to the Reception-House, a new brick building 
near the wharf. I was invited into the officer’s 
apartment, where I remained during the calling 
of the roll of the prisoners. 

“Richard Honar.” . 

“Here,” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“‘Where were vou born?” 

“In Ireland.” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“ae” 

“Have you a trade?” 

“Ha” 

‘Have you been here before ?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Under what name?” 

“James Scott.” 

The officers informed me that many of the 
prisoners came to the Island under assumed 
names, and that some of them had changed these 
names sO many times as to have almost forgot- 
ten what their real names were. 

The same questions were put to each of the 
prisoners. The men and boys answered with an 
evident sense of humiliation, but the girls ex- 
hibited the same brazen effrontery as when on 
the wharf. 

“Mary Alton.” 

“Here!”’ with a toss of the head, a pout of the 
lips, and a forced smile on meeting the eye of a 





“How old are you?” 

“Eizhteen.” 

“Have you ever been here before?” 
“O yes,” with a laugh. 

“Under what name?” 

“Mary Dennis.” 

One of the boys was quite young. He gave 
his name as Johnny. He looked neglected, and 
his face showed a certain refinement of feeling 
and a good heart. 

I said to him, “Johnny, how came you here?” 

“No cause, sir; 1’m a vagrant.” 

“Have you any friends?” 

“Only an aunt.” 

“Were you ever here before?” 

He seemed ashamed to answer, colored deeply 
and said,— 

“Not while mother and sister were living.” 

There is nothing like the influence of a mother 
and sister to keep a boy out of evil company. 
We need a large charity for the Johnnies who 
have no mothers nor sisters. 

The prisoners were formed into a line, and 
were conducted along the icy road to the institu- 
tion, a part of them having been sentenced to 
the House of Reformation, and a part to the 
House of Industry. 

It was a scene to awaken a feeling of pity 
rather than resentment, considering the unfa- 
vorable influences with which most of these 
had been surrounded from their earliest years. 
We could but reeall Robert Hall’s expression on 
seeing a poor drunkard dragging himself along 
the streets of London—‘‘But for the grace of 
God, there govs Robert Hall!’ I shall conclude 
the account of my visit to the Island next week. 


H. B. 
———on——_——_ 


FOREVER. 


Whoever smites the wrong. the right upholding, 
In spite of error’s clamoring cries; 
Whoe’er uproots the false, the truth unfolding 
Along the paths where ignorance lies; 
Whoe’er, opposing vice, is nobly giving 
To virtue’s cause his best endeavor; 
However lowly life he lives, is living 
A life to be forgotten never. 


Whoe’er, from sin, and shame, and degradation, 
Assists an —? one to rise; 

Whoe’er with life itself upholds the nation, 
When freedom needs the sacrifice ; 

Whoe'er lives not for selfish end: and glory, 
The law of love forgetting never; 

His name. though written not in song and story, 
Will live in human hearts forever. 





(cC—— 
A NOVEL TELEGRAPH. 


Perhaps the balloon should be called the 
“highest” invention, but we are mistaken if the 
“Loomis Aerial Telegraph’ be not the tallest in- 
vention yet given to the world. The plan pro- 
posed in this singular contrivance is to work the 
natural electricity of the sky in sending commu- 
nications, dispensing entirely with battery or 
wire. 

A tower surmounted by a huge mast, it is said, 
is to be erected on one of the highest peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains, and a similar tower and 
mast on one of the hizhest peaks of the Alps. 
To the upper end of cach of these masts will be 
fixed an apparatus for collecting the electric flu- 
id which, it is claimed, exists at that elevation in 
2 continuous stratum round the globe. The 
theory is that along the line or level of this stra- 
tum in the air, signals can be passed over the 
whole vast distance between these two points. 
The slightest pulsation of electricity -at one 
tower will be answered (instantly ?) by a similar 
pulsation at the other, for ifthe tops of both the 
masts touch the same fluid above, the “ground 
connection” through the earth from mountain 
to mountain will of course make a complete elec- 
tric “circuit.” 

We are tempted to think that Longfellow’s 

“Youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with this strange device, 
‘Excelsior,’ ’’ 
up toward one of the summits of the Alps, was 
in reality a prophet, with a vague vision of Dr. 
Loomis’ exalted pole in his mind, and an idea 
that he must nail his flag to it or die. 

It is at least certain that the true motto of sci- 
ence is “‘Excelsior.”” It is equally certain that 
true science never intends to tell lies. The pre- 
sumption is that the learned originator of this 
sublime telezraphic scheme has questioned sci- 
ence thoroughly in the matter, and got his answer 
plainly. If so, the enterprise is a risky experi- 
ment rather than an “invention.” 

Whichever it may be, it is a fact that rich men 
have taken stock in it, and a company has been 
formed which Congress has incorporated with 
the name, “Loomis Aerial Telegraph Co.,” 
which is expected to have a capital of $200,000, 
or even $2,000,000 if they can get it. Weare not 
informed whether literal messages are to be sent 
by this new means, or simply signals, but the 
business and objects of the corporation are broad 
enough to include a great many things, as stated 
in the bill, viz., “To develop and utilize the prin- 


used in telegraphing, generating light, heat, ang 
motive power, and otherwise make and operate 
any machinery run by electricity for any pur. 
pose.” 
When the tall apparatus are put up, and it js 
proved that the Rocky Mountains really know 
what the Alps are about, we will tell our readers 
of it promptly. 

me 
AN OLD SLAVE-TRADE. 


Americans are apt tothink that the African 
Slave-Trade, so long a disgrace to humanity, js 
at an end, because slavery has been abolished in 
this country, and Brazil has given emancipation 
to her bondsmen, and as it is probable her ood 
example will be imitated by Spanish America, 
It is true the slave-trade on the western cost of 
Africa is no longer maintained by American de- 
mands, and therefore has ceased to be the great 
scandal that it was for centurics. It is but a 
shadow of what it was,—a black shadow,—and 
will no doubt become extinct. 

But while such is the condition of the trade in 
that part of Africa which is washed by the At- 
lantic, the other side of that great continent is 
the scene of a siave trade that is of frightful pro- 
portions, and which extends far into the country, 
and leads to much loss of life, and to the perpe- 
tration of some of the foulest forms of crime. 

This East African slave-trade is kept up by 
the demand for black slaves that exists in many 
eastern nations, principally Mal.ometan or 
countries ruled by them. It is so old a traffic, 
that history gives no light as to its origin. We 
only know that thousands of years avo it was 
carried on in the same way that it is now, and 
that it has always been a lucrative branch of 
commerce, 

Besides the demand for slaves of all kinds and 
colors, there has been time out of mind a peeu- 
liar demand for black slaves. This demand is 
very great in the East, but owing to the changes 
in the slave traffic is not easily supplied. This 
stimulates men of the vilest sort to engage in 
the trade, because the pecuniary returns are re- 
markably satisfactory, and so money: hunters be- 
come men-hunters. 

Hunting for slaves is carried on from the 
eastern coast of Africa far into the interior. 
The number of Africans annually captured in 
these hunts is placed at 50,000; but of this large 
number not above onc-fifth ever reach the cast- 
ern ports to be shipped to the countries where 
they are in demand. 

The remaining four-fifths,—or about 40,000,— 
perish, from various causes, before they reach 
Zanzibar and other seaport towns. That after 
so terrible a loss, the trade should still be very 
lucrative, shows that the most enormous prices 
are demanded and given for black slaves in the 
East. 

Measures have been taken by the English to 
put an end to this hideous traffic. They are 
accused of having allowed it to continue, when 
long since their influence with the African 
authorities and traders could have ended it. Be 
that as it may, they are now bent upon its over- 
throw. Other nations have been asked to join 
them in this crusade against slavery, but we are 
not aware that favorable answers have been re- 
ceived from any source. Our government was 
invited to take part in the good work, but it de- 
clined so to do—why, we do not know, for the 
people have declared the slave-trade to be pi- 
racy, and it is the duty of all governments to 
war against pirates, and to hang them when 
they are caught. 

——__+oo-—_—_—__—_<—_ 


SAMANA. 

Samana—a place which has become suddenly in- 
teresting to American readers—is in the island of St. 
Domingo, or Hayti, one of the first of the great West 
Indian Islands visited by Columbus, and the first on 
which a European settlement was made. The name 
Samana is borne by a peninsula, a bay and a cape, 
which are on the north-eastern part of the Domini- 
can possessions. 

The peninsula is thirty-two miles long, running 
from east to west, and is eleven miles in width. 
Cape Samaua is at the western termination of the 
peninsula. 

Samana Bay is one of the noblest sheets of water 
in the world. It is forty-three miles long and eight 
miles wide. It is on the south side of the peninsula, 
and the river Yuna falls into it. The harbor thus 
formed is universally admired, and is adapted both 
to the purposes of trade and to war. It would hold 
the commercial and mercantile fleets of the world. 

The peninsula, which was formerly an island, is 
very rich in natural productions.” It has mines of 
coul, copper and gold, and is covered with an abut- 
dance of timber and various kind: of rich woods. 
But its chief value arises from the fact that it might 
be converted into a great port, which would attract 
vessels from various quarters of the globe in search 
of tropical productions. 

St. Domingo, though so richly endowed by nature, 
has never yielded to commerce a tenth part of what 
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tion, with a suitable port, might be made to pour its 
Juxuries into the markets of the world. There can 
be no doubt but under favoring circumstances Sama- 
na might become a mighty mart, and prove to the 
West what Singapore is to the East. 

Our government, some twenty years since, had in 
view the acquisition of Samana, but the plan was re- 
Jinquished. President Grant recommended to Con- 
gress its annexation, but his recommendation was 
not favorably received. Other similar efforts have 
also failed. 

The attention called to this island by the Presi- 
dent Grant has led to a scheme, by which for a large 
sum of money the government of Dominica has 
Jeased the peninsula and the Bay of Samana to a 
company of Americans. They propose to make a 
free port of the peninsula, and thus perhaps lay the 
foundation of an opulent commercial city. 

Of course it is yet too early to determine even as to 
the probable success of so great an enterprise. The 
event looks promising, and if the comprehensive pur- 
poses now in contemplation are carried out, St. Do- 
mingo can hardly fail to rival Cuba in commercial 
prosperity. 

WALTER SCOTT AT SCHOOL, 

Walter Scott felt remorse to his dying day fora 
school-boy act, done half in sport and half in mis- 
chief. 

A boy stood above him in the class, at the head, 
and recited so perfectly that Walter had no oppor- 
tunity of getting above him. Day after day went 
by, and the boy would not missin any lesson, and 
Walter could not get the coveted place at the head. 

But he made a discovery. He noticed that when- 
ever a hard question came which puzzled the boy, he 
took hold of the lowest button of his jacket, and this 
seemed to give him confidence and help him to the 
right answer. The next time the class was called 
out, Walter slyly cut off this button. <A hard ques- 
tion soon went round. When it came to this boy his 
fingers went to the usual place. The button was not 
there; he was confused, missed the question and lost 
his place. From that moment he seemed to lose 
heart in study. Sir Walter said he never after took 
high position in the class, nor made much headway 
inthe world. That trivial act seemed to change his 
fate for life, for which Sir Walter could not fail 
to reproach himself. 


+> 
> 





BEATEN BY NATURE, 

Men learn to adapt themselves to different climates, 
and can Jive in Greenland with the thermometer at 
60° below zero, or in India at 120° above. They can 
bear intense heat or intense cold, and triumph over 
all forms of hardship. 

But sometimes nature is too strong for them, and 
they are beaten in the battle. So the builders ofthe 
railroad over the Andes in Peru have learned by bit- 
terexperience. They can easily run the locomotive 
up the mountain side, or tunnel obstinate ridges. 
They can conquer all obstacles to travel. But the 
saline water in one extensive district is a most formi- 
dable enemy. It is impregnated with mineral sub- 
stances, and is not only nauseous to the taste, but 
gives rise to huge warts all over the body, which dis- 
charge bloody matter. All the laborers are afflicted 
with these troublesome visitors, and the death-rate 
is very large. No good springs have yet been found, 
and the country is likely to be uninhabitable. 





A DOUBLE COMPLIMENT, 

The late Mrs. Somerville was one of the most re- 
markable mathematicians in Europe. The profound- 
est problems were her delight, and nothing that had 
been done by others was too diflicult for her to 
solve. She mastered the ‘‘Mecanique Celeste” of 
La Place, an achievement of which few men were ca- 
pable; and her own work, the ‘‘Mechanism of the 
Heavens,’”’ was drawn largely from it. 

An amusing anecdote is told of La Place, in con- 
nection with her. He was talking, one day, witha 
friend on the low state of mathematical science in 
England, and added, ‘‘There are only two persons in 
England that understand my ‘Mecanique Celeste,’ 
and, curiously enough, they are both women, Mrs. 
Greig and Mrs. Somerville.” He did not know that 
the two were one; Mrs. Greig by a second marriage 
becoming Mrs. Somerville. But his tribute might 
be regarded as a double compliment to this distin- 
guished woman. 

ooo 


A GENTLEMAN, 


True politeness is kindness of manner, movement 
and speech. Examples of it are not so abundant but 
we can afford to congratulate one of our exchanges 
on having found one, and to thank him for telling us 
of it. He says: 


We saw him travelling on the cars the other day. 
His clothes were of coarse material, and his hands 
Were hard. He was evidently a mechanic, but we 
had no doubt from the first that he was a perfect gen- 
tleman. He had his wife and three children with 
him. One of the latter was a baby of perhaps a year 
old, and the oldest of the others could not have been 
more than five years old. 

The elder chiidren behaved as well as children do, 

ut the baby was very cross and fretful, wanting 
every thing by turns, and amused with nothing long. 
And this blessed man, instead of retreating to the 
smoking-car, or hiding himself behind a newspaper 
at the other end of the same car, devoted himeclf to 
Wire tification of that baby and the relief of his tired 


al” emptied his pockets for the benefit of that in- 
nt. He exhausted the resources of lunch-basket 
travelling-bags. He fished up from somewhere 
i le piece of cotton batting, and the contortions 
~ underwent, the impossible positions he put him- 
ii finto, to keep that cotton floating in the air by 

meg it with his mouth, because the baby seemed 
to like it, were really wonderful to see 


as attentive at night as he was early in the afternoon. 
His devotion wasali the more remarkable, as thesaid 
baby was or ugly to look upon, besides 
horribly cross. 2 confess to the thought that 


init. Butifhe did not love it he clearly recognized 
the duty of his partnership in its possession, and the 
tenderness and fidelity with which he performed it 
were what convinced us he was a perfect gentleman. 
No man without the heart and instincts of the gen- 
tleman could have done as he did. We know very 
well that most of the young ladies who exhibit them- 
selves and their clothes in what they are p‘eased to 
call ‘ society”’ would turn up their nosesat him; but 
if they ever get husbands half as well worthy of the 
name of gentlemen, they will be fortunate indeed. 


———_+or—___. 


STORY OF A RELEASED CONVICT, 


for himself, in spite of the coldness and suspicion with 
which society looks upon such people. In most pris- 
ons when convicts are released the authorities give 
them a small setting out, and make efforts to provide 
them employment. One case is published in the 
Charlestown Chronicle: 


Last year a man, known by the fictitious name of 
Jack Hunt, who had been confined in the Charles- 


of good behavior five months sooner than his sen- 
tence specified. He had been a pickpocket, and 
while confined in the jail at Springfield, had been in- 
duced to turn from wickedness by the influence of the 
Sunday school at that place. His story after his dis- 
sharge, as related by himself, is substantially as fol- 
Ows: 

The State agent paid his fare to Chicago, and from 
that place he took passage for St. Louis. On the way, 
notwithstanding his good resolutions, he was tempt- 
ed to return to his old trade, and pulled “an old 
woman’s leather,’’ but his conscience smote him so 
that he returned the ket-book to her before she 
— the train, first asking her if she had lost any 

ing. 

He says he felt mean enough when she said, “Well, 
if you aint an honest fellow!” 

He arrived at St. Louis with only $1 20, and at the 
end of three days paid his last ten cents for some- 
thing to eat. and discouraged, he felt that 
there was no way for him but to go back to his old 
trade. In his distress he prayed most heartily for 
help, and going out on a street, heard a great noise, 
and saw a runaway horse dashing toward him. 

Quick as thought, he grabbed a piece of a dry goods 
box, and, as the team came along, smashed it over 
the horse’s head, and seized the reins. Twochildren 
were in the carriage, and when their father came up 
he gave Hunt a $50 greenback; and when the poor 
fellow told him he would rather have a good job than 
the bill, took him into hisemploy. Hunt some time 
after told the man the whole story of his life, and, as 
areward for his confidence, his employer gave him 
a and time to study, and then taught him him- 
self, 
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TROUBLES OF ROYALTY. 
One in quiet life may congratulate himself on es- 
caping the inconveniences and dangers of a throne. 
A large majority of kings and queens, the world over, 





Trouble is brewing in Turkey, at the present time, 
because the Sultan wishes to set aside the law of suc- 
cession : 


It appears that under Turkish laws the eldest male 
of the ruling dynasty is considered the rightful heir 
to the throne, so that upon the death of the Sultan, 
his brother or nephew may, under certain circum- 
stances, take precedence. It was by virtue of this 
rule that the present Sultan suc ed his brother, 
Abdul Medjid, whose sons retired to private life. 
The eldest of them, now thirty-five, is the heir pre- 
sumptive, but the Sultan, wishing to retain his 
throne for his own direct descendants, hac sought to 
get the leading officers of the government to _——- 
themselves to Lg ape: his son, a youth of fifteen. 
This proposition has given great offence to the cort- 
servatives, and fears of a revolution, if the Suitan 
should insist, are entertained. The object of the 
rule was to avoid minorities with their abuses, but 
the result was often that the first act of the new Sul- 
tan was to decapitate all his brothers and cousins. 


The son of Napoleon has no apparent chance of 
ever ruling France, nor is the heir just borne to the 
King of Spain at all likely to succeed to the thro ne. 





IMAGINATION IN DISEASE. 


Imagination often brings on sickness. There isa 
well-known case on record where a man shivered 
through the night, feeling a draft froma wiadow 
known to be broken. In the morning he had a se- 
verely sore throat; but, to his surprise, found that 
the window had been mended, and the draft was 
wholly imaginary. An exchangé gives a more sin- 
gular account of the recovery of a sick army by 
imagination: 

But there is a more extraordinary instance on rec- 
ord of imagination curing the most fatal disease. 
During the siege of Breda, in Holland, in 1625, when 
the garrison was on the point of surrendering to the 
enemy on account of the ravages of the scurvy, the 
Prince of Orange ordered a few vials of sham —_ 


cine to be ed inte the fortress and distri 
among the scorbutics. It was stated to be an infalli- 
Dd ific, m luable, and that one or two dro) 





c i val 

could effect acure. It was then shared among the 
soldiers in doses of a few drops. Those who had not 
used their limbs for months were seen walking inthe 
streets, sound, straight and whole. Many who de- 
clared they had been rendered worse by other reme- 
dies recovered in a few days. 

Shrewd physicians have often cured patients by 
using the imagination instead of drugs. It is the 
best kind of medicine. 


—— ++ 


DISPOSING OF AN ELEPHANT. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, in Goldsmith’s fi 
story, had a splendid picture, which cost him far 
more anxiety than it gave him pleasure, because he 
couldn’t get it into his house, no door nor window 
being large enongh to admit it. Some gentlemen, 
on the Missouri River, had similar trouble with th* 
new explosive, called dualine: 


Except in extremely hard rock or iron ore, where 
it is emnloved to some extent on account of its enor- 








Sud he did not tire of his efforts, either, but was 


mous force, there is but little of it used, very few be- 


even ownership could have made us take any interest 


It is not impossible for one who has been in State’s | 
prison to succeed in life, and make a virtuous record | 


town (Mass.) State Prison, was discharged on account | 


suffer violent deaths, and have anxious reigns. g 


j lug willitg to handle it. Recently, a firm engaged 
on some heavy rock work up the river, purchased a 
small quantity and took it to their works. After its 
safe arriva! there, the rietors grew to dread it so 
that they relinquished their intention of using it. 
The next question was, what should be done with the 
dualine? It would notanswer to bury it; they could 
not explode it, and its safe disposal became quite a 
permexing subject. At last one of the gentlemen de- 
mined to = it to St. Louis and get rid of it as 
best hecould. He brought it down by boat to avoid 
thejolting of the cars, and arriving at the levee dock 
locked it in his state-room, and sought out parties 
whom he hoped to dispose of it to. But in this re- 
spect he failed, for no one would receive it. The 
gentleman was in a quandary for sometime. There 
the infernal stuff lay in his state-room, awaiting the 
slightest jar to blow the boat into splinters, and those 
on board into eternity. He did not dare to take it 
in his hands and carry it around, nor employ any 
person to take charge of it. Asa last resort, in this 
extremity, he attached a rope to the compound and 
| lowered it into the river, where it now lies. 


| 
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A FUN-LOVING BOY. 
Boys have an innate love of mystery, and if they 
can perplex their friends and neighbors, it is fine 
| sport for them. But they are rarely able to keep a 
| secret for sixty years, like the following. We wish 
| all practical jokes were as harmless as this: 


A boy in Brattleboro’, Vt., in 1811, madea kite and 
| attached a paper lantern to it in which he put a can- 
dle, and arranged it so that when the candle had 
burned out it would explode some powder which 
was in the bottom of the lantern. He kept the se- 
cret entirely to himself, and waited for a suitable 
night to raise his kite. 
he boy got his kite up without being discovered, 
for it was so dark that nothing but the colored lan- 
tern was visible. It went dancing about in the air 
wildly, and attracted much notice, and was looked 
upon by ignorunt people as some supernatural omen. 
The evil spirit, as many supposed it, went bobbing 
about for twenty minutes, and then exploded, blow- 
ing the lantern to pieces. 
ext morning all was wonder and excitement. 
And this lad, who had carefully taken his kite in and 
hidden it after the explosion, had his own fun out of 
the matter. The people of Brattleboro’ never had an 
explanation of the mystery until nearly sixty years 
afterward, when the boy, who had become quite an 
old gentleman, published the story in a Brattleboro’ 
newspaper. 


—~+> 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


3@ Specimen copies of the Companron, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 
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IMPORTANCE OF A PRONOUN. 


One would learn to be very precise in the use of 
words, if he had many experiences like the following: 


An Athenian once said to a Hebrew lad, ‘“‘Here 
my boy, is some money; bring us some figs and 

rapes.”? The boy went and purchased the fruit, and, 
giving half of it to the stranger, kept the other half 
for himself. 

“I3 it customa’ 
what he fetches?’ 
prised. 

“No,” answered the boy; ‘“‘but our custom is to 
speak what we mean, and do as we are desired.” 

“But,” rejoined the stranger, “I did not desire 
thee to take half the fruit.” 

“0!” replied the boy, shrewdly, ‘‘what else couldst 
thou mean by saying, bring us?” Does not that in- 
clude the hearer as wellas the speaker?’ The Athe- 
nian smiled, and was contented. 








for a messenger to take half of 
said the Athenian, rather sur- 


~~ 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 





Harper’s Weekly and the Companion................. 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion... cove Re 
Harper’s Monthly and the Companion 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion..... 

Galaxy and the Companion ...................++- 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion..... 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
icture offered by the publishers. .... See eT 4 

e subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spu n offered by the publishers... .3 80 

‘The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

a new one to that . 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, iacluding 
















the picture offered by the publishers..... ° 38! 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 260 
Advance and the Companion............ 35 
S Magazine and the Companion .. .. 360 

ords andthe Companion... 355 





Arthur’s Home a and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers... 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that Fores: S 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion...... -385 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid,. sine ss: wOeinos 
The subscriber to the Christian Era must be a new 


one to that paper. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion 
The Nursery and the Companion.............. 
The Ind dent andthe Companion... ........... 360 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion.. ...... ...250 
Wood’s Household Magazine and the Companion... 
The School Festival and Companion eae 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Companion......... 
Phrenological Journal and the Companion, inc 
picture offered by Journal 














The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 














Sz in another column, advertisement about Iowa and 
Nebraska Lands, 74 
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5 cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 


THE, 
~. | CHRISTIANS: 





LARGEST ORGAN ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
WOR 


Seven Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U. S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is 
new and novel The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
8 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 4t 


Beautify Your Homes 


WITH FLOWERS. 

A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 
8 Fuchsias for $1.;=| 6 Roses for $1. a 
For $1 you may select a2|My Illustrated Cata- es 
Seeds in ets jlogue, containing 112 q 
Plants at Catalogue|/= |pages, of new llants, 4% 
rices amounting to Flower and Vegetable 4 
120; for $2 amonnting|% |Seeds, and a packet of = 
to $2 50; for $5 amount- * lchoice Pansy Sced, sent ™ 
ing to $650 The entire|%j |to any address on receipt & 

six collections, number-|x jof ten cents. 
ing 50 plants, sent freelst) ois. A, REESER, 


by mail or express for 
$5 00. Pleasantville, 
Venango Co., Pa. 











8 BASKET PLANTS, $1. 





13 VERBENAS | 
| 7FOLIAG 


8 Geraniums for $1 


Write for Large lllustrated Descriptive Price List to 


GREAT WESTERN 







E WOrs 


3 eel 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
ys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. Pistols, $1 





tothe coat 
D $75 to $250 per month, gm 


~ male, to introduce the GENULNE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
~ Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
$8 braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more clastic seam than 
® ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
® second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
~ pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
& $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
& from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 

P| Chicago, I1l.; or St. Louis, Mo. 45—6tgow 


A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
Pink and Lavender tint French Note Paper, with Envel- 
opes to match, with your Jnifsa/ very handsomely placed 
in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, which every 
lady needs in her writing-desk, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed in 
every family. All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth's Companion Oflice, Boston, Mass. oo 





EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 

WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 

Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important. inven- 
tions of the age! 
‘the most pertect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work @ more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most expcrienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
= accuracy. Isus 
~ entirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wil 
\last a lifetime. 
Does away wih 












J They give 
universal satistac- 

; tion. Ladies who 
, - ~M@._.J use themsay that 

they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of theirintroduction, Lo- 








at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
ina neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
rompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. 


Please 
state in what paper you saw this. 


8—4t 





It is a long time since anything has 

peared in religious art so lovely and 

exquisite in design and execution 

as this large and elegant line and stip- 

G Ss. ple steel engraving, which is SENT 
FREE to every subscriber to 


“Arthur's Iilustrated Home Magazine,” 


so long a favorite with the people. Price of M: ine, 


with picture, $2 50a year; or, for 6 months, with picture, 

. In Clubs, 3 copies one year for $6; 7 copies, $12. 
Samples Numbers 15 
Large commissions. 
phia, Pa. 


cents. Agents wanted everywhere. 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, — 


Novelty Printing Presses 
THE BEST YET INVENTED 
For Amateur & Business Purposes 
And unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers. 


Over 8,000 in Use. 
BEN. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And dealer in every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 

349, 351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Streets, 
isoston; Branch Store, 5443 Broadway & 
88 Mercer Sts., N. Y. Res Kely, 
Howell & Ludwig, Phi wine J.P. 
Fdwards, St. Louis, Mo., A liogg, 





. C. Kel 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Chicago, Il. 
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For the Companion. 


MY GRANDMA’S OLD ROCKING- 
CHAIR. 

There’s an old rocking-chair laid away in the loft 
Which grandma was wont to use; 

It is old, and the paint is all worn off, 
And it squeaks like a pair of new shoes. 

But although I was only seven years old 
When grandma was laid in the grave; 

I had Jearned to love her and her old chair, 
For the lessons which from it she gave. 

I remember that every Saturday night, 
When my nurse had washed me clean, 

My grandma would hold me in that old chair, 
With its cushion of faded green. 

And many a story of olden time, 
Of lions and bears so bold, 

She would tell me, as there together we sat 
In the rocking-chair, battered and old. 

Her kind, old face, with its loving smile! 
The muslin cap on her head, 

With its long strings fluttering as she rocked! 
Ah me! can it be she is dead? 

She would sit there, thinking, a little while, 
And then, with a laugh or a sigh— 

As the case might be—she would always begin, 
“One time,” and the story was nigh. 

A boy, I remember, who thought him so brave, 
He could slay a wolf if he chose. 

So, to prove his courage, he ran in the yard, 
With only his good dog Bose, 

And called ‘Wolf! Wolf!” as loud as he could, 
When a wolf on a sudden uprose, 

And swallowed the poor little boy up whole, 
And his ‘‘dear little doggie Bose.” 

Then “uch wonderful Indian stories, too, 
As my grandmother used to tell! 

They made my very blood run cold, 
Although I liked them well. 

Dear grandma! she’s gained her great reward, 
And ere many morrows dawn 

The old chair, too, will depart from our wrld, 
With its mem’ries of years agone. 


dD. Cc. 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE LAME BOY. 

About sixty vears ago alame boy, named Eras- 
tus, left a humble home in New England, and 
entered a hardware store in Troy, N.Y. Besides 
being lame, he was slender and sickly, and his 
prospects in life seemed any thing but promis- 
ing. He knew little of the sports and pastimes 
that his companions enjoyed in their childhood; 
his face, even in the freshest years of life, bore 
the marks of suffering and care, and his friends 
pitied him, and said that he was very unfortu- 
nate. 

But he had a quick, active mind, ful) of right 
aspirations, and a heart full of generous impul- 
ses. His mind was at work, preparing for use- 
fulness in the future, and fondly dreaming of 
bright days to come, even in the solitary hours 
of sickness and suffering. 

He did the best he could, though his lot was so 
circumscribed, and God had a life-work, full of 
honor, for the poor little lame boy. 

When he first applied for work in a store, he 
Was so small that the proprictor looked into his 
earnest face with some surprise, and said,— 

“Why, my boy, what can you do?” 

“T can do what I am bid,” was the manly an- 
swer. 

There was the right ring in this reply, and the 
proprietor recognized it. 

“Well, my little fellow,” said he, “that is the 
kind of boy we want; you can have the place.” 

That boy was Erastus Corning, the million- 
aire. The neglected, solitary lame boy made 
himself so useful to his emplovers, by a willing- 
ness to do “what he was bid,” as to secure for 
him the highest positions of responsibility and 
trust. 

He became a bank President, a railroad Presi- 
dent, canal company President, was three times 
elected Mayor of Albany, was a member of the 
State Legislature, and for three terms a member 
of Congress. In 1863 he retired from business, 
with a fortune estimated at five millions. 

The Bible says that “He that humbleth him- 


self shall be exalted,” and the boy who would | 


become successful in life must, like this man, 
begin by showing a willingness to do any right 
thing that he is bid. A conceited, hesitating, 
overnice clerk comes to nothing; but th. iad 
who is earnest and resolute, whose aims and pur- 
poses are his motive power, who is not to be 
turned aside from an object-in life by false pride, 
ip short, who, in any honorable calling, ‘is will- 








ing to do as he is bid,” is almost certain, other 

things being equal, to rise to reputation, and to 

be richly rewarded with success. 
—_+or————_—— 


DANGEROUS PLAYFELLOWS. 


Eastern conjurors play with poisonous ser- 
pents and escape unharmed. An Indian woman 
in Kansas has similar tastes and indulges them 
without fear. The Kansas City Times gives a 
strange account of this woman. 


A huge, vicious, mastiff wolf-dog, showed his 
ugly fangs, and for a time disputed the entrance 
of the visitors to the cabin. The door opened 
and a hideous old squaw made her appearance 
at the aperture, and in a guttural voice she said 
something to the dog, which at once retreated 
behind the stone chimney at the end of the cabin. 
Without bidding the party enter the old squaw 
retreated herself within the cabin, leaving the 
door open. 

Following the old woman into the cabin, our 
reporter and his guide were for a moment blinded 
by the smoke and darkness. Standing near the 
door for afew minutes they were enable to see 
the old squaw seated upon a block of wood near 
a smouldering fire, smoking a small red pipe, 
and apparently unconscious of the presence of a 
stranger. Mr. Downs, well acquainted with the 
old squaw’s taste for tobacco, laid a quantity of 
it in her lap. 

The sight of this unexpected luxury had a 
magical effect upon the squaw. Her small, dull, 
black eyes glittered with joy, and her leathery 
face brightened with satisfaction. She arose on 
being made acquainted with the object of the 
visit, dragged out a large box and barrel from 
near the fire, which at first appeared to be filled 
with leaves, but on closer examination were 
found to contain the old squaw’s family pets. 
Muttering some whining, sing-song words, evi- 
dently of endearment, she put her hand down 
into the barrel and brought forth first a huge 
“blue-recer,” which, half-torpid, coiled itself 
slowly into a knot upon the stove hearth. 

Then she took out several black snakes of 
various sizes, one of which was not less than 
four feet in length. Then she ified out a per- 
fect knot of mixed snakes, spotted, striped and 
yellow, which were knotted and ®ntwined ina 
coil as large as a half-bushel measure. All of 
these loathsome reptiles, she said, she’ had col- 
lected herself in the country round abont. 

Some of them she said that she had had for 
years. Each of the snakes she called by name, 
and after laying the writhing mass upon the 
warm hearth, left them to squirm and uncoil in 
the warmth generated by the fire. Turning to 
the box, she opened the lid, and pointed to a 
large yellow and black boa-constrictor, which 
lay coiled up, filling one-half of the box. She 
caught it gently by the back of the neck and the 
tail, and lifted it also out upon the hearth, and 
then took therefrom a huge brown snake of a 
variety unknown to our reporter. 

Each of these monsters was at least four or 
five feet in length, and appeared to be far more 
active and lively than the smaller snakes. She 
then dragged forth an old wolf-skin robe from 
her bed in the corner near the fire, and unrolled 
a perfect medley of rattlesnakes of all hues, all 
sizes, thicknesses and ages. These she handled 
roughly, rolling the squirming mass out upon 
the hearth, where the visitors, at a safe distance, 
might view the loathsome sight at leisure. Upon 
the walls hung a variety of snake-skins, rattles, 
dried snakes’ heads, lizards and of dried meat. 

This sight was the most repugnant ever wit- 
nessed by our reporter. The old squaw sat down 
upon the hearth, laughing and chattering her 
horrid gibberish, and proceeded to wind the two 
largest snakes about her wrinkled old neck, and 
then to uncoil the half-torpid masses of snakes. 
In a short time she had her lap full of the 
squirming reptiles, and appeared to handle and 
play with them like so many harmless kittens. 

The visitors, unable to withstand the loath- 
some, sickening sight and effluvia generated in 
the close, dark den, soon took their leave, leav- 
ing the old squaw to the company of her singu- 
lar pets. She devotes much of her time to play- 
ing with them, allowing them to crawl over her 
bed and over the floor. She feeds them upon 
birds and insects. The former she catches alive 
and feeds to the larger snakes at intervals of one 
or two weeks. 

She works a small patch of garden, and de- 
pends mostly for other necessaries upon the sur- 
rounding country, in which she bees. She re- 
fused to follow her tribe South when they de- 
parted a few years ago, and they loathed her so 
much for her hideous habits that they did not 
regret leaving her. In the warm months she 
permits her pets to roam at will over the cabin, 
and in no instance has she been bitten by any 
of them, although thev will hiss and dart forth 
their poisonous fangs spitefully at times, vet she 
appears to control them with a few whining 
words and a glance of her dull, black eves. It 
is needless to say old Aunt Netty has few visit- 
ors, and those who have visited her are not 
anxious to repeat the visit. 


—to>——_—__-_—. 
FALSE HOPES EXCITED. 


Signor Blitz has often used his powers of ven- 
triloquism to good purpose, by throwing his 
voice into a poor, beaten horse, and frightening 
the owner from his cruelty. Another well- 
known conjurer does not use his legerdemain so 
honorably in the following instance: 

Recently, while passing a colored vender of 
provisions, this sleight-of-hand man suddenly 


paused and inquired, “How do you sell eggs, 
auntie?” ; 
“Dem eggs,’’ was the response; “dey am worth 
a picayune apiece; fresh, too, de last one of ’em; 
biled em myself, and know dey’s fust-rate.” 














“Well, I’ll try ’em,” said the magician, laying | both in physical and mental characteristics, if 


down a bit of fractional currency. 
pepper and salt?” 

“*Yes, sir, dere dey is,” said the sable sales- 
woman, watching her customer with intense in- 
terest. 

Leisurely drawing ont a little penknife, Mr. 
Heller proceeded very quietly to cut the egg ex- 
actly in half, when suddenly a bright new twen- 
ty-five cent picce was discovered lying imbedded 
in the yolk, apparently as bright as when it came 
from the mint. Very coolly the great magician 
transferred the coin to his pocket, and taking up 
another egg, inquired, “And how much do you 
ask for this egg ?”” 

“De fact am, boss, dis egg am worth a dime, 
shuah.” 

“All right,”’ was the response; “here’s the 
dime. Now give me the egg.” 

Separating it with an exact precision that the 
colored lady watched eagerly, a quarter eagle 
was most carefully picked out of the egg and 
placed in the vest pocket of the operator as be- 
fore. The old woman was thunder-struck, as 
well she might have been, and her customer had 
to ask the price of the third egg two or three 
times before he could obtain a reply. 

“Dar’s no use talkin’, massa,” said the bewil- 
dered old darkey; “I can’t let you hab dat egg 
nohow for less thana quarter; I declare I can’t.” 

“Very good,” said Heller, whose features were 
as sober as an undertaker’s; “there is your quar- 
ter, and here is the egg. All right.” 

As he opened the last egg a brace of five dol- 
lar gold pieces were discovered snugly deposited 
in the heart of the yolk. Jingling them merrily 
together in his little palm, he remarked,— 

“Very good eggs, indeed. I like them; and 
while Lam about it, I will buy a dozen. What 
is the price?” 

“Tsay, price!’’ exclaimed the astonished daugh- 
ter of Ham. ‘ You couldn’t buy dem eggs, 
massa, for all de money you’s got. No, that you 
couldn’t. I’s gwine to take dem eggs all home 
—lis; an’ dat money in dem all belongs to me. 
It does dat. Couldn’t sell no more of dem eggs 
nohow.”’ 

Liddle canescens 


PRAYER. 


Little children, when the evening 
Falleth with its quiet shade 
Over tree-top, sky and steeple, 
Ere your little heads are Taia 
On your pillows for repose, 
’Neath the Father's mighty care, 
Bow the head and bend the knee 
Low to Him in fervent prayer. 


Little children, when the morning 
Poureth o’er the eastern hills 

Its bright flood of blessed sunshine, 
Making glad the fields and rills— 

Ere you leave your quiet chambers, 
Pause and kneel, and humbly pray 

To the God who has preserved you 
To behold another day. 


Little children, when temptation 
Cometh with its giant power, 
Pray to God, dear little children, 
In that dark and bitter hour; 
He will then disarm the tempter, 
Turn from you his poisoned dart, 
And with grace and strength triumphant, 
Make his home within your heart. 


Little children, when stern sorrow 
Lays on you its heavy hand, 
Veiling all the world in darkness, 
Veiling, too, the better land— 
Go to Jesus, little children; 
He will soothe and He will bless, 
Will revive your drooping spirits, 
Whisper peace and happiness. 


Little children, when His summons 
Calls you from these scenes away, 
Ask Him to receive your spirits; 
Pray, dear little children, pray— 
Pray that through the great Redeemer 
You may rise to life and light, 
And, glad hallelujahs singing, 
Dwell forever in His sight. 
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GERMANS AND POTATOES. 

Germans dislike potatoes almost as decidedly 
as the Irish likethem. According to the Galaxy, 
they (the Germans) settle the question of its fit- 
ness for the table by argument and analysis, 
(just as they do every thing,) and they have 
found out that potatoes contain seventy-five per 
cent. of water. Well, turnips contain ninety-two 
per cent. of water, and tomatges and watermel- 
ons are as bad if not worse, and yet almost every- 
body eats them. ‘The best reason we know of in 
favor of the popular esculent called the potato, 
is that itis good. But any one who cares to see 
the potato treated scientifically can read the fol- 
lowing: ’ 


In Germany there: exists a decided prejudice 
against potatoes, because they are composed of 
three-fourths water, with but ten to fifteen per 
cent. starch contained in indigestible cells. The 
French, who make a perfect science of the whole 
business of nourishment and cookery, rarely eat 
potatoes except occasionally fried for the second 
breakfast. They consume beans more than any 
other vegetables, and with reason, for dried beans 
contain twenty-two per cent. albumen, and fifty 
of starch, and the common lentils twenty-six per 
cent. of albumen and fifty-six of starch. In the 
monasteries of France and Italy great quantities 
of beans are used, especially during the Lenten 
season. German naturalists are now searching 
all over the world for a substitute for potatoes, 
and this is believed to have been found in China, 
in the dioseorea japonica, which endures the 
greatest cold, and is more nourishing and better 
flavored than the potato. In the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris a specimen three feet 
long and weighing three pounds was exhibited. 

Several German writers upon races predict 
that natjons, far from improving, wil] deteriorate 


“fave you | potatoes become a principal article of diet. The 


celebrated Carl Voigt says “that the unnourish- 
ing potato does not restere the wasted tissues, 
but makes our proletariats physically and men- 
tally weak.” The Holland physiologist, Mulder, 
gives the same judement when he declares “‘that 
the excessive use of potatoes among the poorer 
classes, and coffee and tea by the higher ranks, 
is the cause of the indolence of nations.” pad- 
enfrost maintains that the revolutions of the last 
three centuries have been caused by the changed 
nourishment. In former days the lowest work- 
men ate more flesh than now, when the cheap 
potato forms his principal subsistence, but gives 
to him no musular or nervous strength. 
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STORY OF THE MISTLETOE. 


This singular plant, so weirdly interwoven with 
the superstition and poetry of our Saxon fore- 
fathers, and inseparable from both heathen and 
Christian traditions of ‘Yule-tide,” is a coarse, 
two-leaved evergreen growing on trees, 4s many 
of the mosses and fungido. Its leaves are ob- 
long, and between every pair of them is found a 
cluster of small, sticky berries—the same of 
which the substance called bdirdlime is made. 
Last Christmas some of the English “mistletoc- 
bough” was offered for sale in Boston for (we be- 
lieve) the first time: 





We give our readers the following mythological 
account of this plant still dear to every English 
home circle. The mistietoe was the holiest plant 
in nature to the Druids and early Britons, for it 
represented their sun god. Horus, of Eastern 
mythology, (the offspring of Deo and Virgo, 
which the Egyptians represented by the Sphinx‘) 
is also Baldur, the loved and early lost, whose 
tale in the Norse mythology is like a sunshiny 
fragment of Ionian life dropped into the stormy 
centre of Scandinavian existence. For Baldur, 
the holiest Druids sought with prayers and cere- 
monies on the sixth day of the moon the mistle- 
toe which grew on the sacred oak. Its discovery 
was hailed with songs, and sacrifices of white 
bulls. 

None but the chief priest might gather it, 
which was done by separating it from the tree 
with a golden knife. It was caught in the robe 
of a priest, and on no account allowed to touch 
the ground. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
it has still names equivalent to “Baldur brow.” 
It was in high reputation with all pretenders to 
the black art, and is authoritatively said to pos- 
sess the power of resisting lightning. It grows 
in abundance in central Texas, and it is current- 
ly believed that, even if the tree on which it grew 
were blasted by lightning, it was always unin- 
jured. Chandler says that the custom of deck- 
ing the house at Christmas with mistletoe is of 
pagan origin, and was done by the Druids to al- 
lure and comfort the svlvan spirits during the 
sleep of nature. It is found in abundance from 
Texas north to the mouth of the Ohio River. 
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WHY “DAMP” IS UNHEALTHY. 

The air we breathe is full of flying animal- 
cules and vegetable seeds, at its best; but there 
is no danger to health, if we take care to keep 
it sweet and dry around us: 


An ordinary microscope reveals the fact that 
green mould in cheese, or that which gathers on 
a pot of preserves when exposed to air, is a vex- 
etable growth as much as a field of sweet pota- 
toes. Minute as those rambling vines must be, 
not to be recognized as being any thing more 
than a green hue, thev produce seeds. 

These are floated off in the atmosphere to take 
root when lodved in a favorable place for germi- 
nation. But the strangest thing about these in- 
visible seeds with which the air is immensely 
charged, is their inhalation into the respiratory 
cells of our lungs. 

It is now fully believed by some eminent sci- 
entists that several forms of pulmonary disease 
are due to their presence in the most delicate tis- 
sues. Irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
tubes leading into the lungs is speedily propa- 
gated into the interior. If long continued, es- 
pecially by the lodgment of foreign matter, in- 
flammation ensues, and matter forms which, if 
a person has not the ability to expectorate, ul- 
cerates from cell to cell till the whole lobe be- 
comes involved. 

An opinion prevails that spores of invisible 
vegetable growths Jodging on the sensitive sur- 
face of the lining membrane sprout and develop 
there, producing pulmonary irritation that often 
terminates in a fatal consumption. By breath- 
ing pure air in well-ventilated rooms we avoid 
the risk. 





pee naa 
HINTS ABOUT LETTER-WRITING. 

Henry Ward Beecher closes a characteristic 2!- 
ticle in the New York Ledger on letter-writing 
with the following advice: 


Do not begin a letter with an apology or an 
expianation. Time is precious. Letters are 
multitudinous. Men do not like to open and 
clean a letter like a fisi before they can read it. 
State your business in the first line. Then, 
when you have stated your business, you can go 
on, if you wish, with explanations and apologies, 
which the receiver can read or not, as he pleases. 
Thus if one writes, “Dear Sir,—I desire to bor- 
rew a thousand dollars without any interest or 
security,” and adds eight or ten reasons why, 
the receiver does not need to read further than 
the first line. 

Never begin thus: “Dear Sir,—You will be 
surprised to receive a letter from an entire 
stranger,” ete. Bless your dear heart, one now- 
a-days is surprised at anything else! Surprised! 





I am surprised when I de not get a peck a week: 
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THE YOUTH’S 








For the Companion. 


THE NUT PICKERS. 
CuHapTer I. 

Little Fanny sat busily chatting with her Aunt 
Lois till the pleasant parlor grew dark without 
their notice, and presently her father came in 
from his office. 

“Have you got my Youth’s Companion?” 
cried she, springing to meet him. 

He toox the paper from his pocket and gave it 
to her with a quiet smile. 

“My children always know the day for the 
Companion,” he remarked, as Fanny struck a 
match and lighted the gas. A pretty picture 
she made, curled on the sofa in her bright crim- 
son and black plaid, close to the porcelain shade, 
whose delicate buds and flowers were brightened 
into new beauty by the light within. 











For the Companion. 
VALENTINES. 


“T wish, I wish, I wish,” said Lilly softly to 
herself, nodding her head each time she repeated 
the words. “I do wish I could have a valentine ”’ 








Lilly had been looking at some old, illustrated 
papers, and one was full of pretty fancies of St. 
Valentine and his day. 


COMPANION. 





table. One was a tiny little thing with bright | 
| flowers scattered over it, and a lovely little lady | 
in the centre. 


Underneath were these words: 


“The violet loves a sunny bank, 
‘The cowslip loves the lea, 

The scarlet creeper loves the elm, 
But [ love—thee. 


“The sunshine kisses mount and vale, 
The stars, they kiss the sea, 

The west winds kiss the clover bloom, 
But I kiss—thee.” 


“O!” said Lilly, drawing a long breath. 
The others were larger and handsomer, and 


both had verses, but Lilly liked the little one | 


best. 
“IT wish everybody had a valentine,” she said. 
“Could you spare one of yours to some one 
who wouldn’t have any?” asked her mother. 
Lilly thought a few minutes, looking at her 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


“You read the stories, do you, Fanny?” asked| One picture she liked especially. It was a| 'Te@sures all the while. Then she said, “Yes, 
Aunt Lois. darling little cupid, with both hands full of gay | eee only T d ow Los mp the little one. hs a 

“Yes, and the puzzles too. I can get out some | valentines, and a great load of them strapped on | ** * loving. Ww ho shall I send one to, 5h WORD SQUARE. 
of the enigmas; and Garry and I get the ‘Word | his back, dancing along as if he enjoyed the | ™ re day think of somebody, yourself?" she 1. Started. 

, * ” * > : : answ 4 9 = 
Squares, mpage said Fanny, with her | fun of playing postman. After a little while Lilly said, “O,°I know! 3 a snl gua 
finger upon the first one under the little nut- Z than ’ ’ 4. Increased. 
cracker in the Puzzle Corner. Susie Grant. She’s sick, you know, and poor. 5. Destitute. Anon. 

“Now, Aunt Lois, what’s this?” I don t believe any one else will send her a val- 2. 
A poem A state es . ae 5 
Not rich, A shell-fish. “Very well,” said mamma. So a new envelope 4 NOISY ACROSTIC. 


“Perhaps you can beat me at that,” said Aunt 
Lois. “Butlet~ ssee. How do you begin?” 

“O, if I can guess the first one, I write it down 
across and down the side, and then, of course, I 
have the first letter for every other word.” 

“Tf think I should begin with the one I was 
most sure of,” said Aunt Lois. “ ‘Not rich’ 
must be ‘poor,’ I think, and if so the second let- 
ter of the first must be ‘p,’ and that might be 
epic.” 

“Let’s try,” said Fanny, quick as a flash, writ- 
ing down according to her method, 





Lilly had never received a valentine in her life, 
but she had often wished for one. She was very 
careful not to tell any one, however, for she 


was brought, and mamma painted a boquet on 
the corner and directed it to Miss Susie Grant. 
Lilly put the largest and best valentine into it 
and delivered it to the postman when he cume 
around at noon. And it would be hard to tell 
which was the happiest that night, Lilly Lake or 
Susie Grant. MABEL DEANE. 
os 
KATY’S GUESS. 
With twelve white eggs in a downy nest 


The old hen sits in a box in the shed; 
And the children, ayaa stood and guessed 


2 tanerounin _ | Of the hopes that hid in her speckled breast, 
EPIC wanted, if one ever came, to have as much mys- | “ Ofthe dreams that danced through her red-crowned 
Pp tery as possible about it. head. 

I She ran now and looked in the almanac to see | «ghe thinks,” said the labor-hating Ned, 

Cc 


“Now, P-o-o-r,” and Fanny filled out the sec- 
ond Jine. 


how long it would be before St. Valentine’s Day. 
“Only a week,” she said to herself, hanging the 
almanac up again. “That isn’t long to wait.” 





“Of a land where weasels are all asleep, 
Where the hawks are blind and the dogs are dead, 
Where are heaps of corn as high as the shed, 

And plenty of earthworms for her to eat.” 





A silvery sound as of little bells; 

A sound which of hidden danger tells; 
Asound which comes from a boisterous crowd; 
The noise of a war horse, long and loud; 

A mingled sound, neither soft or clear; 

A sound which in mockery greets the ear; 

A sound which tells ofa coming train; 

A sound which speaks of a prisoner’s chain; 
A sound which comes from the halls of mirth, 
A sound to which danger oft gives birth; 

A sound of rain in its gentle fall; 

The sound these initials spell you’ll call 

The loudest and grandest sound of all. B 

















EPIC j : if we 7] 
POOR That evening she asked her mother if she could “She remembers the county Fair,” says Bess, 
Io pray for any thing she wanted to if it wasn’t}. ‘And the prize she took at Hampton town.” 
about her soul “No, no, she don’t,”’ cries ‘‘James the less,”’ 
; cR “Whatd . — tl “She dreams of her little ducks, I guess; WILLY WIspP. 
: ‘ at do you mes ear? r. i idn’ ” 
; “Now the rest’s nothing. Of course, I-o is “y “3 ” - > sili ets ¥ <a E pre 1 SASS Cee Pee WHY Fee eee eee 4. ° 
L Towa, and C-r-a is Crab.” ee Petste ; y at we ‘ “4 Pi And what say you, little Curly-pate? SOME OF OUR INVISIBLE FRIENDS. 
: e something very much, something folks buy an I see a thought in your merry eye. — . 
“Well done,” said Aunt Lois; “and the next = ’ St ee Te é cage at + le - Now Emma, rye is betcer than fine flour for you. 
: 4 ‘ sell, could I ask God to give it to me?” She fink,” says the bright-haired baby, Kate, 1 told him I wanted garden seeds. 
looks easier still. a 7 Se oe As she lifts the latch of the garden-gate, That day was well ended 
Certainly,” said her mother. “‘Vere’ll be tickens to skatch for by-and-by.”’ liga MB saci ek 
Astick. A number. A cave.” ‘“ “ ? ache : . . Why art thou so sad? Tentreat thee to tell me, 
And will He?” asked Lilly, with very bright Three cheers for the wisdom of three-yeats-old; Why do you look so grum at the widow? 
: “Rod!” exclaimed Garry. And, then, “One,” | eyes. Who told oe the secret, little pet, ’ ow was a terrible jam, especially at supper 
e said Fanny, “and Den! But they’re not all so| “If He thinksit is best, He will,” said mamma. — —— Sommpiaee tamckoa wees Take no step henceforth without consulting me. 
Pp easy. Did you ever make one, Aunt Lois?” After that Lilly added to her little prayer these | «Qo finked it oorself”? Well, don’t forget = ro —— ee 
i : . . . $f wy, Sule . : 4 4 iat a love ianthus you have there. 
“Yes, Ihave. It takes a little patience.” words, Bin a mg 7 think — a ele Will you with me wed, Senlien of my heart? 
it “Won’t you show me how?” asked Garry me a valentine. ut she always whispered Is it age or genius that you refer to? 
’ ™ . peered ’ tii 22 ’ i rs * 
a “I make them much as Fanny finds them out,” | them very softly, so no one clse could hear. PLAGUE TAKE IT! Don’t mar that new book, Willie. 
oad . : . “cc = Fy 113 ”? 
a said Aunt Lois. “I write my first word ‘across| Lilly waited very patiently, but when the “What was that you said, Willie? 29 5. 
side,’ h , -| morning of St. Valentine’s day came she was a Nothing, Cousin John. I was only playing. iK 
e, and down the side,’ and then try what other | i Peppa a *) ©But what did you say in play? TI want you anal 
re words, beginning as this obliges them to, I can | little nervous and excited. After breakfast she | to say those words over again.” Fill the blanks by the transposition of the same 
. fit in.’ drew her little chair to the window to watch for Willie muttered, “I just said ‘Plague take it!’ -—. t intl = f 
; . 2 . 2a li . just ’caus i . se , . Most persons see in the crown ofa 
‘i “Can you always make them come right?’ | the postman. He was a little late, but he ap- radivon this old no-account horse wouldn’t 2. When tle stage was ready : 
n- asked Garry. peared around the corner at last, and—yes, “You are a young swearer, my little boy.” Aunr Lois. 
ly “No,” said Aunt Lois; “I'll tell you one that | Surely he was coming to the house. Lilly ran| «<§wearer! “Why, Cousin John, everybody 
'y wouldn’t. It would come all but one letter.” to open the door herself. In a minute she came | says ‘Plague take it!” when they get mad. That ee 





“O, show it to us,” said Fanny. 
“Here it is,” said Aunt Lois, taking Fanny’s 
pencil and paper: 


rushing back to her mother with very red cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. 











aint anything.” 

One of the trifles, Willie, that gets more and 
more important every year, until at last it be- 
comes so powerful as to be able to destroy the 
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BOTTLE soul. A little word may appear trifling now; 
OBERON but it will grow upon you like the flakes of snow 
TEN NT upon the mountain, and may drag you down i; 
NA into an endless night. A drop has mademany| ff 
TRADER a drunkard; a light, thoughtless word made N 
LONELY many aswearer. Avoid trifling sins.” 
EN TRY N 
+ +0 
N 
ble “Now don’t you think that little blank corner A SMART DOG 
ure Tather provoking?” asked Aunt Lois. 1 
lop “Pea fraud Y? said Garr A country gentleman had a wig which he did Lucius Goss. 
ten A aes ¥e y: not often wear; it generally hung on a peg in 
the Aunt Lois laughed. “Fraud or no fraud, I one of his rooms. He lent his wig to a friend, Conundrums. 
oid didn’t like it very well; but things won’t always and some time afterward called upon him, taking} wyat rations feed the poet’s brain? Inspirations. 
fit in to suit our minds in this world, and I don’t = dox bee ee a arene . — wen’ is this continent like voeg peeueee = 
kn u . P ¢ borrowed wig on his head. e stayed a lit- hat kind of paper will make the bes e? y- 
G. Ow Sut we may as well learn it from a puzzle tle while with his friend and then left him, but re. f 
a nd thing else. the dog remained behind. For some time he hy isa man’s life safest in 9 a her ag of dys- 
i ‘But maybe you could square it yet,” said stood looking full in the man’s face, then ma- 4M RA ny made Sete 
ing hopeful Fanny. king a sudden spring, he leaped on his shoulders, | Why jg capital punishment like Long Branch? 
“p ave ; Goon almost frightening him out of his senses, seize it is a summary sort. 
‘on A by mae 24g for yen + prasme wee aah the wig and ran off with it as fast as he could; ssewaciaenes . 
= unt Lois. “In the meantime I will give you and when he reached home, he tried by jumping : 
ee both one to make out.” “Look, mamma!” she cried. “The Lord re-| to hang it upon its usual peg. Now, that’s what} Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
(it. * post, ~~ ‘ om, : membered! Three valentines! And I only asked I call a sharp dog. . SS 
hen, csenadiomenert: ee for one!” And Lilly dropped into her chair — LS 3. Perry Mason and Co. 
— «, Let's keep it to try by ourselves,” said Garry, | quite out of breath, while her mother looked BOUND VOLUMES mS. out of a hundred cases of cholera, terminated 
~ vat) < . . : . 
ae and give Aunt Lois the answer at breakfast.” puzzled enough. “I don’t understand,” said B Toon, Pearl, Undue.—PEDUNCULAR. 
bor- “I didn’t know how to square them before,” | she. . Of the Youtn’s ComPanton for 1872, in cloth and gilt, are 
sd said Winnie, who had been looking over Aunt} Then the little girl told her mother how she | now ready and can be had for $225 each. Ifsent by mail mace ee — 
wed Lois shoulder. “Tt was a perfect puzzle to me, | had wished for a valentine, and prayed God to | ¢4 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
until I saw you write the first word across and | send her one. “Did you guess it?’ she asked. iliteneaeiabion” ininiitind 
1 be down.” “No,” said mamma, smiling, “I had no idea ase Patented May 3, 1870. 
tire “I remember when it was a perfect puzzle to| what you wanted to pray for, but I am glad you PERRY MASON & CO., OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will bay 
ee me,” said Aunt Lois. “In order to solve any-| have your wish granted. Aren’t you going to Boston, Mass one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A Sull-sined 
thin, gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
eek. g we must have some method, and know/| open the envelopes and let us see what is in- 
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Before buying send for our descriptive 
SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


7-8 Azell Bowditch, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wi 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
maore amusement to both Boys and Girls. old and yor 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. REET & SON: 
Propnmetors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commere 
| cial Street, Boston, Mass, 6—tt 


how to begin. We older heads, too, are apt to 
forget there was a time when we did not know 
our own alphabets.” J. P. Be 


side?” 
Lilly had almost forgotten that, but now she 
opened them and spread the valentines on the 
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HOW A RELEASED CONVICT FEELS. 


Some of our readers may have seen the touching 
account of “The old man of the Bastile,’”” who was 
set free by a change in the government after a con- 
finement of nearly half a century, and how the mo- 
tion of a wagon pained him so that he shrieked 
aloud, and how the strangeness and noise of the out- 
side world distressed and nearly distracted him, till 
he begged to be taken back to his cell to die. The 
following, from the Bangor Commercial, is not near- 
ly &o0 sad, but it is curious, as showing the effect of 
long and utter isolation from society and the enjoy- 
ments of freedom: 

Some thirty years ago, Thomas Thorn was convict- 
ed of murder, sentenced to death, and to hard labor 
in the State Prison at Thomaston until the time of 
his execution. A few weeks ago he was pardoned. 
During a short interview with Mr. Rice, the warden 
of the Maine State Prison, we were curious to find 
how he was impressed with the outside world after 
having been shut up from it nearly a whole genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Rice says that, although a man of fifty, he was 
reaily, in character and maturity of mind, only a boy 
of fifteen. On his release, the warden took him from 
Thomaston to Rockland, a distance of only four 
miles, in a buggy. As Thorn rode along, his first 
impressions were that the distance between the two 
places was immense, and that the time occupied in 
the journey was very long. What to an every-day 
traveller would seem but a few rods, appeared to him 
miles, 

On reaching Rockland, he stood up in the buggy 
and looked around in amazement. Before his im- 
prisonment, thirty years ago, he had known it as a 
little village. He now saw it as a city. “Is this 
Rockland?” said he, in his bewilderment. ‘Why, it 
looks just like New York!” When a boy he had 
been to New York on a coaster. 

The citizens of Rockland made him up a purse of 
$50, and in his childish glee he was telling everybody 
of his good fortune. Seeing his imprudence, and 
that there were those around him who might relieve 
him of his treasure, Mrs. Rice warned him that he 
should say nothing about his money, as there were 
thieves and pickpockets in the world now. 

“O, don’t you be afraid, Mrs. Rice,’’ exclaimed 
the ex-prisoner; “I’ve travelled; I know a thing or 
two about the world. See here, I’ve money hid in 
this back pocket under my coat. Nobody would ever 
think of looking there for it.” 

Thus he had unconsciously informed the bystand- 
ers, against whom the good warden’s wife was cau- 
tioning him, just where his money was. 

It was Thorn’s purpose to go to Whitehall, where 
he has two nieces residing who were born after his 

mprisonment, 
ee 
A MONSTER VEGETABLE. 

The following description of a monster Chinese 
vegetable called Sooly Qua, introduced from India, 
is from the Agricu/tural Gazette of India: 

This vegetable from Foo-choo-foo, is wonderful for 
the immense size of its fruit, its large, dark green, 
flossy leaves, and the beauty of itsflowers. In China 


tis used by the natives as a regular article of food, 
boiled with rice, or cooked in various ways, and is 


startling enough when meant for sober truth. 


| stood) but in principle, i.e., that “like cures like’”’ : 


cent violent snow storm in Minnesota is reported 








table marrow, and be plentifully supplied with water. 
The only novelty in its treatment is that the plant 
must grow up a trellis at least seven feet from the 
ground, so that the fruit may hang clear. for if they 
come in contact witli the ground, they rot. 

We should expect such things as the Sooly Qua 
cucumber in Sinbad the Sailor’s stories, but it seems 


—_- 
HOMCOPATHIC DOSE. 
Not homeopathic in quantity (as generally under- 





A correspondent of the London Fie/d thus tells 
how he cured a dog of chasing sheep. A large deer- 
hound with not being well looked after, got into the 
habit of chasing sheep, and killing them, too, when- 
ever he had an opportunity. He was sharply cor- 
rected, and kept chained up for several days, but 
when again taken out was as badasever. My father 
happily remembered how he had cured a larger re- 
triever of the same sin five-and-thirty years before, 
and we have, I am pleased to say, made a perfect 
cure of my deerhound. After one of his chases he 
was taken up to the sheep farm, securely tied between 
two old Scotch rams, and then let Joose in the yard. 
No sooner were they let loose, all three being good 
jumpers, than they cleared the wall, and the dog 
was dragged about the park till all three were tired. 
The poor fellow was then taken home, and I can as- 
sure you “sheep chasing” is the very last thing of all 
others that he ever thinks of. 


Ee 
TRAGEDIES IN A STORM. 
One of the saddest incidents connected with a re- 


from Fort Ridgeley, Minn. 


The schoolmistress discharged her scholars, telling 
them to run home. Some escaped with but slight 
injuries, but seven of the little ones lost their way in 
the blinding drifts, and were found dead—one with 
his books under his arm, and his little foot lifted for 
a step—a step which proved beyond the confines of 
fe. 
Two others were found frozen to death in each 
others’ arms, with tears, which the bitter cold or the 
near approach of death had wrung from them, stand- 
ing in little beads of ice on their innocent cheeks. 
Sncther story is told of three brothers who were 
hauling grain when the storm came on them; ae f 
sought shelter in their grain cribs in an open field, 
and all three were found there dead. 


——__q—____—. 


POLICEMAN CAUGHT. 


The Bridgeport (Ct.) Standard tells a good story 
of a policeman in a neighboring city who was set to 
catch boys who violated a city ordinance against 
sled-coasting in the streets. s he watched, two 
lads prepared their sleds for ‘‘a go.’’ One of them 
got off, when the peeler rushed after him. 

“‘Here!”’ said his comrade, ‘‘take my sled; it will 
go faster than his’n, and you will catch him.” 
In an instant the ambitious peeler threw himself on 
the sled, and soon came up with and arrested the of- 
fender. 
The justice heard the testimony, and was about to 
inflict the fine, when the other lad professed a will- 
ingness to testify against the officer for a similar in- 
fraction of the law—and so they both got off, witha 
solemn injunction to ‘‘sin no more.”’ 


etniegrerlii niacin 
IRISH KIND-HEARTEDNESS. 


Here is a new heroine of the genuine type. When 
the news of the Boston fire reached St. Albans, an 

rish servant-girl there, who had lived some years 
before in a Boston family, wrote to her former mis- 
tress, begging her to accept of two hundred dollars 
—the savings of the girl’s lifetime—as a free giftin a 
time of need. Let Boston put that girl’s statue in 
an honored place. It may be a homely thing, but no 
work of art could do the city greater honor.—Chris- 
ian Weekly. 


ees 


AN ORATOR, getting warmed with his subject, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There is not a man, woman or child in the 
1ouse, who has arrived at the age of fifty years, but 
what has felt this truth thundering through their 
minds for centuries.”’ 


ASPIRATION, 
O speed the moment on 

When wrong shall cease, and liberty, and love, 

And truth, and a ane throughout the earth be known 
As in their home above. WHITTIER. 


A NEGRO passing along the street was astonished 
to hear a voice call out, ‘‘How d’ye do, Massa Mun- 

0?” “How do ye do, Snowball?” and, on looking, 
observed it proceeded from a parrot in a splendid gilt 
cage. “Ah, Massa Parrot,”’ said blackee, ‘“‘you great 
man here—you lib ina gold house now; but me know 
your fader very well; he lib in de bush.” 


A woman in Troy, N. Y., thirty-six years old, has 
just had a needle extracted from herleg. It became 
embedded there when she was only a year old, and 
was taken outlast week. It was brightand free from 
rust, and with commendable economy, on recovering 
control of it, she threaded it and began to sew with it. 


By Wirr.—Mrs, Malaprop says wonders will never 
cease. She hears that there has been a letter in the 
paper about sending money “by telegram,” so she 
supposes the next thing will be tliat people will send 
the clothes to the wash, and the dinner to the bake- 
house, and the children to school, by the eccentric 
telegraph. 


TWO YOUNG MEN in Montreal thought it would be 
anexcellent joke to dress in Indian costume, and ter- 
rify a young lady at the hotel nearly out of her 
senses; but, when she came out of her swoon at the 
end of some hours, her first act was to summon a po- 
liceman, and one hundred dollars was_what the joke 
cost. 





AcuTE AFFECTIONS of the Lungs, Chest, Throat and 
Kidneys are easily cured by using Wh te Pene Compound. 
For sale everywhere Com. 


HonoR TO THE VETERANS.—Ionor also to the inventors 
whose genius have emancipated the race of women from 
the drudgery of the needle. Honor above all toa firm 
which like the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, dis- 





stated to be much enjoyed by Europeans residin 
there. The fruit is of rapid growth, attaining in this 
country a length of five or six feet, and a circumfer- 
ence of twelve to sixteen inches; it is used in the 
7 state just when attainingitsfullsize. The seed 
should be sown in May, when the first showers of the 


gouth-western monsoon commence, in pits, like vegee company want agents in country towns. 


tributes its machines broadcast throughout the land at 
prices that even the poor and humble can afford to pay. 
A first-class machine for fifty dollars! This is the proc- 
lamation of the Wilson Sewing Machine Company to the 
people. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. The 


| nent men who have used them. 


Brown’s BroncHiaL TrocHES, for Pulmonary and 
Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their efficacy by a test 
of many years, and have received testimonials from emi- 
Com. 





“EE in another column, advertisement about Iowa and 
Nebraska Lands. 7 
' 2 EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted, Business 
$7 legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7 4 


OREIGN STAMPS, Albums, Revenue and Sets, 
New Catalogue. A. &. Leach, Box 292, Boston. 
7—2tp 
HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G., WHI! E, l'roprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Bosten 40—35t 


AG WANTED —To sell jantooree 
at home. Requires no capital. Samplesl0cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3-tf 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 26—eow35t 

J OOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! Send 25 cts. to HOR- 

TON & CU., Lock Box 748, Providence, R. 1., —-_ 
—It 




















Chromos 








a package of “transfer” pictures. 

OUNG AMERICA Printing Press forsale. Will 

sell Press complete, with Type, Cases, Furniture, 

etc., for $3000. Address, with stamp, E. H. = 
P 


Ashland, Mass. 

P me THE EASIEST WAY TOU GET 5 
e We Foreign Stamps is by sending a three cent 

stamp for Packet List to GEORGE I. HUMPHREY, Box 

917, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 4—4teow 


100 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS we 
send PosTPAIp an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. —13t 








PF TO #20 perday. Agents wanted! All classes of 
Hote people, of either sex, young or old, make 
more money at work for us in their spare moments, or all 
the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 5-ly 


WANTED, AGENTS for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar 
Family Paper—John S.C. Abbott, the Celebrated 
Ilistorian, Editorial Contributor. A $2 engraving toevery 
subscriber; profitable work for the whole or part of the 
time; rare inducement. Address, B. B. eee 
t 





lishers, Boston. 





Mercantile Savi: g Institution, 


EW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. ‘ihis is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 4-13t 





FOR EVERY WRITING DESK. 


ay INK ERASER AND PAPER SIZER \ o 
SHEFFIELO| RENDERS ERASURES UNNOTICEABLE, 

< SENT FREE,FOR SO CENTS, 

H.T-CUSHMAN . No. BENNINGTON. VT. 






















HE STUMP SPEAKER.—Bceing a collection of 
comic speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, 

stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, but- 
ton-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny sto- 
ries, etc., etc., translated into the four modern kinguages— 
Yankee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience 
of the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, fully 
explained. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloqui at the d of our young friends. 
Price 15 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master.—By which the 
art of taking down sermons, lectures, trials, speeches, etc., 
may be acquired in a few hours. 58th edition, with a sup- 
plement. By the aid of this work any person of the most 
ordinary inteligence may learn to write short hand. Price 
25 cents. 

Cupid’s Magic Cards.—These curious cards will 
make any person showing them reveal their greatest sc- 
crets. ‘They defy detection, and cause great 








ts 
a 





HE Neel all 
——— 


————_— _— 

ot ONDON & EprxBvRe,, 
W. B. SEARS, Agent, 
tf 


30 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 
lowa & Nebraska Lands 


FOR SALE BY THE 
Burlington and Mo. River Railroad Co. 


On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. Interest. 


s— 





Products will pay for the land and improvements 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never will be. 
Circulars giving full particulars, gratis; call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. ia 
Come West and thrive, Friends will follow. 
A Sectional Map, showing the exact location ot 
Towa lands, is sold at 30 cents, and of Nebraska lands at 
same price. For Circulars and Maps apply to 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa. 


ty And please say in what Paper this advertisement 
was seen. c PF Tt 





I was the first to introduce to the public the Hubbard 
Squash, American furban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-melon, 
and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and oth- 
er choice new vegetables fur my customers. 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is anx- 
ious to get, the very best of vegetable seed. 1 grow a hun- 
dred and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right under my 
own eye, ing new vegetables a specialiy, besides im- 
porting their choicest varieties from European growers. 
A fine selection of flower seeds, home-grown and import- 
ed, will also be fuund in my Catalogue, which will be sent 
free to all applicants. 

As stated in | Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants. 1, That ali money sent shall reach me. 
2, That all sed ordered shail reach the purchaser. 3, That 
my seeds shall be fresh and true to name. JAMES J. H. 
GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


6- 4teow 














Price 30 ecnts. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 

receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS CUMPANY, 

22 Ann Street, New York. 8—tf 





—" 


A CHEAP AND DURABLE SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Read what the American Agricu’turist says: 
A GREAT Boon—A Goon, CnHEar SEWING MACHINE AT 


Ist. It is well and strongly made. It is complete in its 
parts, and its use quickly learned, and runs so easily that 
a child can work it. 

2d. Itis easily attached to any table or stand having a 
leaf or edge projecting an inch or so, and can thus be used 
in any part of the house, near a window, etc. It is so light 
and portable that a lady can carry it with her in areticule 
when visiting, or on a journey, ready for use at any mo- 
ment. It isso convenient in this respect that it will be a 
useful addition where other machines are used, either for 
carrying to different rooms, or when two wish to sew at 
the same time. It is applicable for almost all kinds of 
family sewing. 

3d. It makes the elastic leop-stitch (the same as the 
Wilcox & Gibbs and some other good machines), which, 
with aliitie « in making the closing stitch, is abundant- 
ly strong for nearly all kinds of sewing, and less liable to 
break in washing and wearing, owing to its elasticity. , It 
has the advantage that the stitch can be removed when 
desired. Those who have lock-stitch m&chines will find 
this stitch more convenient for many kinds of sewing, for 
embroidering, etc. Many contend that the elastic loop- 
stitch is more durable. 

4th. While we do not gainsay the merits of the foot 
pedal, many persons who are unable to use that, will find 
no trouble with this crank motion. This gives complete 
control of the needle at any and every moment, so that the 
operator can make one stitch at a time if desired. The 
crank in this new machine is placed bet. the table, which 
is an advantage. 

But the great commendation of this new machine is, 
that while it is practically useful, it is sold at the low 
price of $12, and this brings it within the reach of a hun- 
dred thousand families that want a Sewing Machine and 
cannot raise the funds to buy the higher priced ones. 

Having made arrangements with the Beckwith Sewing 
Machine Co., we are prepared to offer these machines with 
all the equipments, viz: new Braiding Foot, Hemmer, 
Guide, Four Needles, ete., with full directions for using 
them—at the manufacturers’ price, $12. (The Machine is 
warranted by the “B. 8S. M. Co.” for two years.) We 
recommend them to our subscribers. 

Address with money order, PERRY MASON & CO., 

Yuuth’s C mpenion Office, Boston, Mass. q— 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
INDY 25 CENTS. 











An d Took of G4 pares, that every one should have. 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTLN & CO. Springfield, Muss. 
(dt 


‘CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
a 41,000 29 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Haye been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instr nts of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I ider the Chickeri 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
= fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 

irst Prize. 











Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and js in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best« lass of work, essrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in°1823, made and soll 

. Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are Ww. 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
free from ail discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY’BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
Finst-CLass PIANOS now offered. 


- 
= 





A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every l’ian® 
warranted for Five years. Send forcircular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York. 








Com. 











354 Washington St., Bost 43—ly 
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